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Anchor Brand Wringers 
are made by the 


Largest manufacturers of Clothes 


Wringers in the World 











HE Clothes Wringer was one of the first “machines” to enter 
the home. 


It is still one of the ‘‘first” machines in the home and in this age of speed, 
convenience, durability and true economy Lovell Anchor Brand Clothes 
Wringers are First with most dealers and thousands of users because of their 
many exclusive features and reliable guaranteed quality. 


Lovell was the first to make Ball Bearing Wringers—the first to have the 
Safety Cog Wheel Shield and the Lovell improvemz2nts on the rubber rolls 
puts them at the top, in a class by themselves. 


Anchor Brand Clothes Wringers are easy to sell—they are known and they 
are known to be good quality. 


There's good profit too—equip your washing machines with Anchor Brand 
Clothes Wringers NOW. 


Write today for our latest catalog 





Lovell Manufacturing Company 
Erie, Pa 
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The WEIR answers 


BURNING QUESTION 


OUR customers want to get all 

the heat from soft coal and not 
waste half of it in form of black 
smoke up the chimney. 














GAS AND SOOT 
WEIR Cowsuninc FIRE POT 
Notice in the right hand corner the opening “Gas Draft” 
—the air is drawn in thru this opening and passes three 
times around the fire pot, there becoming thoroughly 
heated; it then enters the fire pot thru the openings at 


the top, actually burning the gases as shown 
here, and creating an intensely hot fire. 


This is a real big and exclusive Weir patented feature—it is 
not a “device” or ‘‘theory attachment”’—but a big main part 
of the Weir furnace itself. No other furnace made has any- 
thing like it and to prove that this Weir feature is a fact we 
put a window in the feed door so you can see this gas 
burning! 


This means “more heat from less fuel’-—it means more sales 
from less effort—it means the Weir agency for live dealers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW BOOKLET 
ON WEIR FEATURES. 


Ghe 
oe 
Weir 
GAS AND SOOT 
CONSUMING 


Furnace 
Ohe MEYER FURNACE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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TWO IMPORTANT STEPS FOR REAL PROGRESS IN 
SHEET METAL INDUSTRY. 


At the annual meeting of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association, which 
comprises many of the most important whole- 
salers of sheet metal as well as of the mills 
from which come by far the great majority of 
sheets produced, two important steps were 
taken which, if they are followed up, 
bound to make for very material progress in 
the industry. 


are 


The first step was the appointment of three 
committees on “simplification” —one for steel 
sheets, another for terne plates, and a third 
for conductor pipes and kindred products. 

It costs more in the mill to make a multiplic- 
ity of sizes, gauges and finishes of sheets, thus 
increasing the mill price. 

It costs more to make three thousand sizes 
and styles of elbows, thus adding another in- 
crease in price. 

It costs the wholesaler more to carry in 
stock all these varieties of sheets and sheet 
products, thus increasing the price he must 
charge the contractor or hardware merchant. 

And all of these unnecessary price increases, 
made necessary because of the multifarious 
varieties, must be passed on to the buying 
public, although no real benefit is derived by 
any one. 

H. N. Taylor, of the N. G. Taylor Company, 
makers of roofing tin and terne plate, stated 
at this meeting that at the present time 
there are made 1,304 different weights, 
gauges, finishes and sizes in terne plate, and 


gauge—preferably 26-gauge 


gave it as his opinion that without injury to 
anyone this could be reduced to 40! 

E. H. Hoffeld, of the Ferdinand Dieckmann 
Company, stated that because of the demand 
“special sizes and styles” his 
has dies for and makes 3,000 
different sizes and styles 


from jobbers for 
company over 
of elbows! 

This is individuality carried to the extreme 
—and at a tremendous cost without any 
benefit. 

The simplification committees have a great 
opportunity them, and in the work 
which they are to do they will have the experi- 
ence of what has been done in other industries 


real 


before 


as well as the hearty cooperation of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
The other great step taken was the declara- 
tion as to quality. 
Unquestionably, 
substitution of other materials for sheet metal 
is the practice of using too light gauges for 


one of the reasons for the 


such articles as galvanized gutters, stove pipes, 
or too light coating on roofing tin. 

When the time comes that a reputable con- 
tractor will not install gutters lighter than 28- 
when no repu- 





table wholesaler will furnish anything lighter 
than 28-gauge, and no reputable manufacturer 
will make anything lighter than 28-gauge, 
then sheet metal will again take its important 
place as a building material. 

The action of the Metal Branch is a step in 
the right direction. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















Some of you sheet metal men 
have, no doubt, noticed at conven- 
tions in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan an elderly gentleman with a 
Grand Army button, using a crutch 
and cane, but getting along on the 
floor or street at a pretty fast rate. 

Some of you have bought eave 
trough hangers from him, I am sure, 
for he has been making them since 
1876. 

At any rate, since he is a Grand 
Army man and also interested in the 
sheet metal business, I am glad to 
publish a request from him to the 
effect that if any of you have or 
know of a picture showing the 
prison camp which the Federal 
Army had on the South Side in 
Chicago during the Civil War, near 
what is now known as Douglas 
Monument Park, he would like to 
have you let him know, so that he 
may procure it if possible. 

His address is George W. Heart- 
ley, care Heartley Machine, Variety 
Iron and Too! Works, g00 Summit 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

* * x 

Joe Stearns, of the Stearns Reg- 
ister Company, sends me the follow- 
ing: 

A lovers’ quarrel was in progress. 

“You make me tired,’ she 
stormed. “You can’t see anything 
but facts. You have no imagina- 
tion. Why, I wouldn’t marry you 
if we were the last two human be- 
ings in the world.” 

“Of course you wouldn't,” re- 
plied her statistical suitor. “There 
wouldn’t be any minister.” 

* * > 


Harry Van Bayse, President of 
the American Furnace Company, is 
on his way to the Pacific Coast. 

He writes me that he wishes that 
I were along—just to pay the bills. 
As luck will have it, I have to work 
for a living, so I cannot accept his 
“cordial” invitation, but I surely 
hope that Harry will be back by the 
time of the National Convention of 





Sheet Metal Contractors, in the lat- 
ter part of June—just so-as to make 
sure of one more friend in St. Louis 
to cash a check for me. 
x * x 

One of America’s colored de- 
fenders met an Algerian of similar 
hue on the rues of Paris. The con- 
versation ran like this: 


American: “Boy, howdy! How 
long yo’-all been over heah ?” 

Algerian: “Je ne comprends 
pas.” 

American: “Ah say, how long 
yo’ been away f'um de United 
States ?” 

Algerian: “Je ne comprends 
pas.” 

American: “Boy, yo’ suah is 
been heah one debbil of a long 
time!” 


As I do not play poker and never 
stay out later than 2 a. m., I fail 
to see the point to the following 
story which was enclosed without 
comments in an envelope bearing 
the imprint of Dick Moncrief of the 
Henry Furnace and Foundry Com- 
pany: 

John Tracy Henpeckt and a 
friend had been out all night indulg- 
ing in a small-sized poker game. 
With considerable trepidation, just 
as the day was dawning, Henpeckt, 
his arm entwined in the other’s for 
moral support, turned the corner of 
the street on which he lived, to see 
flames issuing from a window in his 
home. From an adjacent window a 
woman was gesturing hysterically 
and screaming for help. 

“What!” exclaimed 
“Ts that my wife?” 

“Now don’t get 
friend consoled him. 
saved yet.” 


Henpeckt. 


alarmed,” his 
“She ain’t 


a ak 2K 
Charlie Gohmann, of Pointer 
Range fame, was in a hardware 
store some time ago, where the pro- 
prietor had decided to get rid of his 
stock of high-priced automobile 
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tires and had adopted the methog 
of giving one away with every sale 
of two tires. 

This was the conversation he 
overheard : 

The Boss: “Did you do as | 
told you and put up the sign out. 
side, “Two Tires $50, One Tire 


?? 


Free’: 
The New Salesman: “Sure, and 
I’ve had pretty fair luck. I haven't 
sold any of the $25 ones yet, but 
I’ve managed to give all the free 
ones away.” 
* kx * 

Recently I was fortunate to be 
present at a gathering of boys and 
Chicago at which “The 
Children’s Poet,” Edmond Vance 


girls in 


Cook, read some of his beautiful 
verses, and here is one of his poems 
which everyone should read and ap- 
ply to himself : 
Don’t Take Your Troubles to Bed. 
You may labor your fill, friend of 
mine, if you will; 
You may worry a bit if you must; 
You may treat your affairs as a 
series of cares, 
You may live on a scrap and a 
crust ; 
But when the day’s done, put it out 
ot your head; 
Don’t take your troubles to bed. 


You may batter your way through 
the thick of the fray; 
You may sweat, you may swear, 
you may grunt; 
You may be a jack-fool if you must, 
but this rule 
Should ever be kept at the front: 
Don’t fight with your pillow, but lay 
down your head 
And kick every worriment out of 
the bed. 


That friend or that foe (which he 
is I don’t know), 
Whose name we have spoken as 
Death, 
Hovers close to your side while you 
run or you ride, 
And he envies the warmth of your 
breath ; 
But he turns him away with a shake 
of his head, 
When he finds that you don’t take 
your troubles to bed. 
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L. W. Millis Points Out Inability of Average 
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Chimney to Draw Smoke Up Hill. 


Furnace Often Presents Some Problems 
for Which Chimney Is Not Responsible. 


N OUR issue of May 12, pages 

17, 18 and 19, we published the 
fifth installment of a series of dis- 
cussions conducted under the direc- 
tion of L. W. Millis by the Warm 
Air Study Club of the Security 
Stove and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The article published in this issue 
is the sixth of the series and the 
third of those dealing with Combus- 
tion and Chimneys. 

Furnace and Chimney. 

At other meetings we studied 
itself often presents some problems 
for which the chimney itself is not 
responsible. 

Sketch No. 1 shows the simplest 
form of stove or furnace, and the 
arrows show that the smoke rises 
naturally and it is easy to conceive 
that the chimney would only be re- 
quired to draw air through the coal 
so that an intimate mixture of air 
and the distilled gases in the coal 
would give them a fair opportunity 
to burn freely. 

Figure No. 2 shows a type of 
furnace that requires the smoke to 
travel down hill a little bit. It, 
of course, will require a_ little 
“stronger” chimney to pull the 
smoke down, against its natural 
tendency. 

This sketch shows a diving flue 


a} 
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inside of the combustion chamber. 
They are made by some manufac- 
turers with a sort of double tee and 
a damper, all on the outside of the 
combustion chamber, but the chim- 
ney must pull the smoke down a 
little ways, as in the diving flue. It, 
therefore, requires a little stronger 
chimney than that shown in sketch 
No. I. 

In figure No. 3 the smoke is not 
drawn downward at any point, but 
is drawn a considerable distance 
through a radiator and makes sev- 
eral turns on the way to the smoke 
outlet. In all probability there are 
more furnaces of this general type 
in use than all other types combined. 
We might, therefore, for our pur- 
pose tonight, call it a standard as 
far as draft of chimneys is con- 
cerned. 

Figure 4 1s a detail of the general 
style of the figure 3 furnace. The 
smoke divides after it leaves the 
combustion chamber, and no large 
amount of smoke travels very far, 
although considerable furnace sur- 


face is divided 
stream. 
Figure 5 shows the same general 
that by 
in the 


touched by the 


type of radiator, except 
means of a division 


smoke passage the entire volume of 


plate 


smoke is sent all the way around the 
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radiator. A furnace with this type 
chimneys and draft; also chimneys 
and combustion. I think it a good 
time to follow up with the furnace 
in its special relation to the chim- 
ney. So far we have laid great 
stress on the quality of the chimney 
and its connections. In this we 
have been justified ; but the furnace 
of radiator requires a 
chimney than with the stream split. 


stronger 


Suppose a radiator of that type 
is 30 inches average diameter. It 
would then be about 95 inches cir- 
cumference. If the stream of 
smoke is split, each portion would 
travel about four feet in the radi- 
ator, or about half as far as in the 
figure 5 radiator. In other words, 
it is equivalent to setting a figure 4 
radiator about four or five feet fur- 
ther from the chimney. You, of 
course, know that the farther the 
furnace is from the chimney, the 
weaker the draft will be. 

A good way to think of the rela- 
tion of the furnace to the chimney 
is to realize that the nearer the fire 
is to the chimney, the less draft it 
requires. 

Figure 6 shows another type of 
furnace in which the smoke travels 
downward in the radiator, probably 
one-half as far as it originally trav- 
eled upward in the combustion 
chamber. 

In all furnaces of this type the 
manufacturer recognizes the ina- 
bility of the average chimney to 
even draw smoke up hill. So they 
put a damper in somewhere, as at 
D, to be opened when draft is weak, 
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or when necessary to open feed 
door. : 

A horse can pull a given load on 
a downward incline. On a level he 
can pull less. If required to pull it 
up hill, a small incline will slow 
him down and steeper will stall him. 
We should remember that upward 
is down hill for a chimney. 

Many .furnaces have been de- 
signed to pass the smoke downward 
and also through long passages, 
hoping to wring out heat and to get 
“cold smoke,” but we found out a 
few weeks ago that unless the chim- 
ney is very high and tight, the 
ascending column of smoke must 
be quite hot. 

Whenever you “met up” with 
that kind of “world beater,” it is 
well to, first of all, make sure that 
the chimney is adequate. 

There is often much work done 
that we might call “crooked work” 


FIG.5 


in the connections between the fur- 


nace and the chimney thimble. 


Every angle in a smoke pipe in- 
creases the amount of draft re- 
quired. So, of course, there is less 
draft available to pull air through 
the bed of fuel. 
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Figure 7 shows two furnaces 
connected to the same chimney. It 
is manifest that, even if the chimney 
is a good one, the furnace with 
the long, crooked smoke pipe will 
never do as well as the other one. 
If each elbow equals five feet of 
pipe, then the furnace “B” could be 
twenty feet farther away than 
shown and still do as well as fur- 
nace “A,” 

For illustration: Just now we are 


— 
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calling the smoke pipe a part of the 
furnace in order to see clearly just 
what the chimney is not responsible 
for. Figure 7 shows two smoke 
pipes connected to one chimney, but 
are side by side. 








Question: If they cannot go in 
alongside of each other, which 
should go in above the other ? 


Answer: The long pipe should 
go ontop. That is, unless the short 
one has a number of bad ells. 


Mr. White, your favorite method 
of fixing a long, crooked pipe is to 
increase its size. Have you a rule 
for details? 

No, but I always use at least two 
inches larger. At Forty-seventh and 
Italia the chimney was badly built 
and the smoke pipe was fourteen 
feet long and had three elbows. 
The flue never did show over 450 
feet velocity. Mr. Italia said: “See, 
the damma furnace he gotta no 
draft.” After I changed the pipe 
from 9-inch to 12-inch and it drew 
fair at furnace, he said: “What I 
tella? The chimney he O. K.” It 
took me three months, though, to 
get him to pay for the increased 
pipe. 

Oversize pipe won't cure a bad 
chimney, but it makes a furnace 
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work as if it set close to the 
chimney. That is all it is good fo, 





Western Warm Air Furnace 
Association to Meet at 
St. Louis June 25. 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Western Warm Air Furnace ang 
Supply Association will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mis. 
souri, Monday, June 25, at 10 a 


NGF 
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FIG. 7 


m., the day preceding the opening 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

The officers of the Association 
are as follows: 

President—E. L. Jaynes, North- 
western Furnace & Supply Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Vice-President—R. W. Blanch- 
ard, the Hart & Cooley Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Treasurer—J. B. Fehlig, Excel- 
sior Heating Supply Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Secretary—John H. Hussie, John 
Hussie Hardware Company, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 





Advertising Costs Money, But If 
Rightly Done it Increases Profits. 


In the sense that advertising costs 
money it is an expense. There is 
no getting around the fact that if a 
merchant spends one and one-half 
per cent of his gross sales on ad- 
vertising he has paid out a certain 
amount of money, but it is wrong 
to let the figuring end*there, as most 
merchants who have little confidence 
in advertising do. If his advertis- 
ing has been of the right sort, he 
has increased his volume of sales 
and net profits. 
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Zideck Explains How Destructive Fires Due 
to Overheating of Furnace Occur. 
Practice of Trying to Regulate Heat Distribution by 
Means of Dampers in Pipes Responsible for Fires. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by 
E. E. Zideck, Instructor in Charge of Sheet Metal Work and Allied 
Trades at the Lincoln Instituce. New York City. 


Article V. 

N THIS article the author gives 
a explanation of how confla- 
grations due to overheating of the 
furnace occur. 

The city of Columbus, Ohio, just 
passed an ordinance by which no 
furnace may be installed or rebuilt 
without a permit from the fire de- 
partment, and hred without first be- 
ing inspected and the installation 
fully approved. 

The ordinance is a result of the 
fire department’s claim that the ma- 
jority of fires during the last winter 
were due to overheated and defec- 
tive furnaces. 

In the preceding articles of this 
series the writer has dealt specially 
with the overheating, and becoming 
defective, furnace. He has pointed 
out that, no matter what make of 
furnace is used, no overheating of 
it is possible if the casing is large 
enough to hold at least ten times as 
many cubic inches of air as the fir- 
ing apparatus has square inches of 
hot surface, and if the cold air duct 
brings in at least the same amount 
of cold air as the casing admits into 
the hood, whence it is carried into 
the rooms. 

In this article we shall deal with 
another fool cause for the other- 
wise good furnace overheating, 
burning out, discharging fire into 
the casing, and, in the long run, 
starting a conflagration. 

It is the practice of trying to 
regulate heat distribution by means 
of dampers in the pipes and the 
shutting off of registers. 

Let us take an arbitrary figure, 
Say 1,000, as denoting the capacity 
of the furnace at the top of the cas- 
ing. It is 1,000 inches of air en- 
tering through the cold air duct and 
into the casing. The space at the top 
of the furnace, between the casing 


and the radiator and within it, is 
1,000 inches. The combined capa- 
city of the warm air pipes is 1,000 
inches. Now then, except the air 
is compressed as it travels upward, 
at no time can there be more than 
1,000 inches leaving the casing or 
pushing through the pipes. And at 
no time will it be less. 

A low fire burning 
apparatus will cause the 1,000 inches 


within the 


to leave the casing, in cubics, about 
And a full 
fire burning will cause the 1,000 cu- 


three times per second. 





WE AIM TO SERVE. 


r you have an idea and I have 
an idea and neither of us tells 
the other of our ideas, we go 
forth with an inflated notion of 
our own importance. 

If, however, you tell me of 
your idea, and I tell you of my 
idea, we both have two ideas, 
with a fuller explanation of 
them both. 

American Artisan and Hard- 
ware Record reaches every state 
in the Union. Send us your 
difficult problems, and let the 
trade assist you in solving them. 











bic inches to depart about fen times 
per second. But at no time will 
there be Jess or more than 1,000 
inches leaving. 

Shutting off air travel through 
one or more pipes or closing the 
registers upstairs cuts off a portion 
of space for the 1,000 inches of air 
discharged by the furnace. Granted 
that furnace-air compresses, the 
compressing process 
forts, and in that quantity of effort 
lost in it the push of the warm air 
is minimized, resulting in the heated 
air remaining within the casing and 
tending to overheat the furnace. 


requires ef- 


On the other hand, if the furnace 
air does not compress (which has 
yet to be determined by tests), then 
the use of dampers in the pipes and 
the closing of registers directly cuts 
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off 200, 400 or more inches of 
escape for the 1,000 inches dis- 
charged by the system, and with a 
brisk fire burning in the furnace, the 
air being heated at the rate of 10,- 
000 cubic inches per second, it is 
easily seen how much heat is forced 
to remain within the casing where 
there is no use for it and where it 
does but harm. 

It is a fact that, with one or more 
pipes shut, the other pipes will im- 
mediately become warmer and there 
will be more heat coming out of the 
registers left open. Again, it has 
yet to be determined whether the 
stronger push at the open registers 
is due to compressed air coming up, 
or simply to the uswal amount of 
air, more diffused with heat. 

Ordinarily, the heating capacity 
of a furnace is rated by the total of 
hot surface contacting with the en- 
cased air. The heat particles con- 
tained in the burning fire are im- 
parted to the metal and, through the 
metal, to the air touching it. 

A low burning fire contains less 
heat particles than a full fire. Ata 
low fire, /ess heat particles penetrate 
the metal and enter the air than at 
a brisk fire. Thus a low fire im- 
parts fewer heat particles to the en- 
cased air than a full fire. With only 
a few heat particles in it, the air 
rises slower than if it is diffused 
with many. There will be less 
1,000 inches of air leaving the cas- 
ing at a low fire than there will be 
at a brisk fire. 

Still, whether low or full fire is 
burning within, both produce heat 
particles to be imparted to the air 
outside, and there is a limit to how 
much heat will be taken up by the 
air. If, the openings for air are 
shut, there is no circulation of air 
through the casing and the air con- 
tained within it will be overfed with 
the heat particles until it burns up. 
Then the heat works upon the 
metal, making it glowing hot and 
burning. 

No heat will travel upwards with- 
out being carried by the air; in other 
words, the air will receive a certain 
amount of the heat particles, be- 
come light because of these, and 
speed upwards, above the /eavier 
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cold air. But the heat that burns 
up the air is destined to remain 
within the casing. Having de- 
stroyed the means by which it is 
carried along, it can not travel alone, 
and remains where it is. 

In a preceding article was dis- 
cussed the difference between the 
hot air and the warm air systems. 
It was said that the hot air system 
works by imparting the total of heat 
particles its fire produces to a quan- 
tity of 200 cubic inches of moving 
air. And that the warm air sys- 
tem imparts the same total of heat 
particles to a 600 cubic inches quan- 
tity of moving air. 

Both systems carry the same 
amount of heat to the rooms. The 
one does it by using 200 inches of 
air for carrier; the other by using 
600 inches. The hot air system 
makes the 200 inches of air three 
times as hot as the warm air system 
makes the 600 inches. The 200 
inches of hot air are supposed to 
travel three times as fast as the 600 
inches of warm air travel. 

In a hot air system, the shutting 
off of pipes or the closing of reg- 
isters, a full fire burning, produces 


red hot metal immediately, while 
the same folly in a warm air system 
takes three times as long to make 
the furnace glow. 

It is not dangerous, by itself, to 
fire the furnace to its capacity. 
Dangerous it only becomes when 
the circulation of air around it is so 
limited, or so obstructed, or shut 
off, that the heat can not be carried 
away. Forced to remain within the 
casing, the heat works itself into the 
furnace metal, making it red hot and 
burning it. 

In a warm air system having a 
casing ten times as large, in cubics, 
as is the heat radiating area of the 
furnace in squares; and having at 
least one square inch of outlet to 
each five square inches of hot sur- 
face; and at least the same volume 
of cold air coming in as warm air 
is let out; no red hot furnace ts pos- 
sible, no matter how much fire is 
burning, and the system, providing 
no outlets are shut off, never can 
overheat and be the cause of confla- 
grations such as prompted the Co- 
lumbus ordinance. 


(To be continued. ) 


Turton Asks Pertinent Questions of Menk 
Regarding His Pipeless Furnace Installation. 


Problem Originally Presented by Turton Has Brought 
Many Replies but, Turton Says, No Real Solution. 


NUMBER of articles have 

been published with reference 
to the problem presented by George 
W. Turton on pages g1 and 92 of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN 1922 Warm 
Air Furnace Special, the latest one 
being from R. W. Menk which ap- 
peared on page 17 of our March 
24th issue. 

The following reply to this article 
has been received from Mr. Turton: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In your March 24th. issue R. W. 
Menk, heating engineer of the Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Company, sub- 
mitted his method of pipeless in- 
stallation for my two-story problem, 
for which I am very grateful. 

But a little more explanation 
seems necessary before I could 


make the installation and feel safe 
in assuring the results customer de- 
mands, one of which is economy. 

Installation under a partition re- 
quires an accessory for heat deflec- 
tion and protection of partition. Mr. 
Menk does not say what he would 
use. 

Assuming that the common V 
type “deflector” is used it would dis- 
tribute one-half the heat into stair- 
way leading to second story and the 
other half into living room; and 
this proportion would be constant 
and unalterable. Would that be 


good engineering and economy in 
this case? 

A 7o0-degree temperature is de- 
sired on main floor; 65-degree on 
second floor, yet the division is 
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50-50. Again, during the entire 
forenoon, while ventilating the 
sleeping rooms, would it not be q 
decided waste to force one-half the 
heat volume up the stairway and 


out the open windows? 





Perhaps Mr. Menk had in ming 
using a double head wall register as 
some manufacturers do, which 
would permit shutting off the heat 
flow to stairway and second story, 

3ut again the question, is this 
good engineering? Shutting off one 
side of a double head in direct cop- 
nection with a pipeless outlet jg 
equivalent to putting half of a cork 
in the neck of a bottle. 

Under the pressure this would 
cause, some of the shut-off heat 
would escape through the remain- 
ing opening while the balance would 
overheat the return air, retard 
circulation, overheat the heater and 
radiate to the basement, resulting in 
nearly the same loss as with the 
“deflector” installation. 

However, Mr. Menk may have in 
mind a method which would set 
aside all the fears I mention. 





Hope so. 

3ut I can’t suppress a shiver 
when I think of bathing in a tem- 
perature of 65 and no provision 
made to get the extra 20 degrees 
required. 

Requests for a higher tempera- 
ture in the bath room are quite com- 
mon, and I feel sure all those inter- 
ested in this topic would welcome 
any information as to how it may be 
had with the installation suggested 
by Mr. Menk. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. TURTON. 





Did you ever stop to think what 
the little word of seven letters called 
loyalty means? Loyalty, that’s the 
word. Be loyal to your employer 
every hour of the day by being 
loyal to yourself and by maintain- 
ing your self-respect. Loyalty never 
meant kowtowing and bumping 
foreheads on the floor, but it does 
mean living up to what the boss 
thinks or expects of you. You can 
find out how much he thinks of you 
by examining the contents of your 
pay envelope. 
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Pattern for Mixing Chamber with Flat Back, Semi- 
Circular Front and the Outlet Is Straight with Back. 


Working Drawing Shows How to Proceed When 
Making Pattern So as to Eliminate Much Difficulty. 


Written for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Technical 


UR plan and elevation show a 

sort of funnel whose back is 
flat and the front forms a semi- 
circle, while the outlet is straight 
with the back. First draw the plan, 
working from the center line and 
making the width A-B to suit and 


Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


square out lines as 1-T and H-3. 
We pick the plan lines as A-1; A-2; 
A-3 and A-4 and set them as T-1- 
2-3-4. Observe this is much the 
same as any ordinary square to 
round transition piece. Next, pick 
the plan lines as 2-3; 3-4; 4-5; 5-0; 


direct from plan as spaces 1-2-3 and 
2-4-6, etc. So we start the pattern 
for the back by drawing a line A-B 
equal to A-B of the plan. Then 
pick the true length, H-1, and, using 
A and P as center in the pattern, 
strike and cross arcs in point 1, 
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describe the small circle to suit the 
size of outlet. Then measure the 
width as 1-2 and describe that semi- 
circle, joining the sides with a 
straight line. As this shape is ir- 
regular, it must be laid out by tri- 
angulation. Observe the elevation 
has a height of H-T, and so we 





Mixing Chamber. 


6-7; 7-8 and set them as H-2-3-4-5, 
etc. From these points draw lines 
to T and you have the true lengths 
for the round portion, while when 
you draw lines from H to 1-2-3-4, 
you have the true lengths for the 
back portion. 

Observe the girths will be taken 


Then strike small arc 2 equal to the 
space 1-2 from plan and pick the 
true length H-2 and, using A and 
B as centers, cross the arcs in point 
2. Repeat in this way until point 
4 is established and then pick the 
space A-8 from plan, and using B 
in pattern as center, strike an arc as 
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at 8. Now pick the true length H-8 
from the diagram, and using points 
4 in pattern as center, cross arcs in 
point 8. This enables drawing lines 
through all points where arcs cross, 
and the pattern for back is finished. 

The pattern for front is laid out 
in much the same ‘way by drawing 
a line equal to I-2 as T-2 in dia- 
gram. Then strike arc 4 equal to 
space 2-4 of plan and strike arc 3 
equal to space 1-3 of plan. Now 
pick the true length T-3, using point 
2 in pattern as center, cross arcs in 
point 3. Then pick T-4, and using 
new point 3 as center, cross arcs in 
point 4. Next strike arcs 5-6 in 
pattern and cross these with lines 
T-5 and T-6. Repeat this until 
points 7 and 8 are established, after 
which draw lines through all points 
where arcs cross and you have the 
pattern finished. Edges for seam- 
ing must be allowed extra. The top 
band is merely a flat strip of metal 
with straight edges. 





Novel Tinners’ Hollow Punch 
Eliminates Use of Rivets. 


The accompanying illustrations 
of a Tinners’ punch and a Bending 
Fixture are the new wrinkles with 
which the Whitney Metal Tool 
Company, Rockford, Illinois, are 
coming into the market. 

The Whitney Tool Company 
manufactures many other kinds of 
tools as well, but special stress upon 
the hollow punch. 

The first operation of this device 
binds the metal pieces together. The 
leverage is adequate to insure ease 
in operation as well as speed. In 
the second operation the tin which 
is being pressed together is turned 


over and the same die and punch 
then press the projecting tin to- 
gether in such a manner as to elim- 
inate the necessity of a rivet. The 
places where the joints are made in 
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Association of Sheet Metal Con. 
tractors are earnestly requested tg 
attend the meeting of the Commit. 
tee to be held at St. Louis. Missour; 
Tuesday, June 26. 


Illustration Shows Metal Shaper. 


the sheet metal when completed 
have the appearance of an eyelet. 

This device saves time because 
with it the tinner can work fast. It 
eliminates the use of rivets, and the 
same die and punch are used for 
both operations. 

For further 
Whitney Metal 
Rockford, Illinois. 


information write 
Tool Company, 





Trade Development Committee of 
National Sheet Metal Contractors 
Requested to Attend Meeting. 


Members of the Trade Develop- 


ment Committee of the National 


Illustration Shows Metal Punch. 


This meeting will be called to 
order immediately after the conven- 
tion adjourns for the day, at some 
point to be announced later, prob- 
ably at the Statler Hotel. 

The purpose of meeting is to re- 
view what has been done, financial 
report, approve report of the chair- 
man and bring up such matters as 
may be necessary. 





Retail Salesmen Should 
Specialize on One Line. 


The fact is that to some sales- 
men an ax is an ax, a hoe a hoe, a 
plow a plow, and that is as far as 
they ever get. They are infants in 
salesmanship ; belong in the kinder- 
garten department. They depend 
on their looks, which I admit counts 
for something. Some rely on their 
acquaintances or friends, and that 
is a great help, but a real salesman 
adds to all this knowledge, and after 
all these qualifications are combined 
into one person, he becomes a real 
salesman ; one who does not have to 
rely on his looks or friends alto- 
gether to sell his goods and wares. 

















Sheet Metal Distributors and Mill Men Endorse 
Movement to Reduce Number of Grades and Sizes. 
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Plea for Collective Advertising Campaign Made by George 
H. Charls Also Wins United Support from Both Classes. 


HE Twelfth Annual Meeting 

of the Metal Branch of the 
National Hardware Association 
was held Friday and Saturday, May 
25th and 26th, in Cleveland. 

Although another important gath- 
ering of steel and iron makers was 
called to meet in New York City, 
there was a very good attendance 
of both wholesalers, fabricators 
and mill men, and it is well within 
the bounds of truthful reporting to 
state that this was one of the most 
interesting meetings in the history 
of the Metal Branch, and also that 
several wheels were put in motion, 
which if continued backing and 
steady support is given by the mem- 
bership, are bound to bring about 
great improvements in the sheet 
metal business. 

Chairman W. H. Donlevy pre- 
sided in his usual pleasant and ef- 
ficient manner. He kept the dis- 
cussions from digressing and saw 
to it that proper action was taken 
when the time for action came. 
There are few men his equal as a 
presiding officer. 

Mr. Donlevy’s opening address 
follows : 

Opening Address by W. H. Donlevy. 

We are assembled in an era of 
peace prosperity. Business, in gen- 
eral, is proceeding at record-break- 
ing proportions. 

Railroad traffic is unusually 
heavy. Building expansion con- 
tinues at a remarkable rate. 

Labor is fully employed at high 
wages, and a shortage exists in both 
skilled and unskilled in many sec- 
tions. 

The country is comparatively free 
from strikes. 

The production of iron for March 
and April has exceeded all previous 
outputs. 

While costs are mounting, result- 
ing in higher prices for finished 
materials, the demand continues 


heavy, and the output seems largely 
to go into consumption. 

While the industrial conditions of 
our country seem sound and pros- 
perous, still some authorities feel we 
are about to enter another period of 
inflation and have raised storm sig- 
nals. 

It is to be hoped we will escape 
a repetition of our experience of 
two years ago. 

We have come to this convention 
to seek information from the man- 


Edward S. Jordan, President 
F. Jordan Motor Company, spoke 
on “General Conditions of Busi- 
ness.” His address was really a 
series of blackboard charts illumi- 
nated by rapid-fire presentations of 
the fundamental facts that govern 
man in his relation to business. 

Here are some of his statements : 

“The minute you stop watching 
your competitor your success will 
begin.” 

“In making anything make it as 





W. H. Donlevy, Chairman. 


ufacturers and to discuss with them 
the interesting and important ques- 
tions that concern the conduct of 
our business. Some of our prob- 
lems have been discussed at previ- 
ous meetings without reaching any 
definite settlement, but constant agi- 
tation, we hope, will sooner or later 
result in a satisfactory solution. 

It is our hope that members will 
freely take part_in the discussion of 
the various topics on our program 
as they are reached and not wait 
for the chair to call upon them. 


well as you know how and then sell 
it on a basis that will yield you a 
fair return—without fear as to what 
your competitor may do—let him 
be a ‘follower’ rather than trying to 
beat his game.” 

“Make up your mind that you are 
going to cater to one certain class 
of trade—and stick to one, through 
thick and thin.” 

“The man who tries to please the 
‘ham-and-beans’ purse and the ter- 
rapin appetite at the same time is 
bound to fail.” 
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“The attempt of anyone to beat 
the price quoted for an article by 
somebody else invariably results in 
deterioration of quality of product 
and service.” 

“A fair profit is the return for 
real service rendered.” 

“Ford in its class and Cadillac 
in its class are both good values, but 
you cannot compare them, because 
there is no common denominator.” 

Mr. Jordan held his audience 
spellbound for nearly an hour and 
received a rising vote of apprecia- 
tion for his inspiring address. 

His opinion as to the future is 
that the remainder of 1923 and all of 
1924 will yield good business so long 
as no one “rocks the boat.” 

Walter C. Carroll, Vice-president 
of Inland Steel Company, led in the 
discussion on “The Sheet Steel Out- 
look for the Balance of the Year,” 
as follows: 


W. C. Carroll Sees Long Period of 
Prosperity Ahead. 


Your Chairman, in suggesting that I 
discuss the sheet steel outlook for the 
remainder of the year, gave me a sub- 
ject which seems so easy, but it is an 
extremely difficult subject, especially if 
any attempt is made to keep away from 
guesswork. 

There may be those men in attendance 
at this meeting who have not analyzed 
the industry; and it is true, I believe, that 
the public at large does not realize the 
position that sheet steel occupies in the 
general steel industry. It may be a sur- 
prise to learn that 13 per cent of the 
total finished ingot production of about 
25,500,000 tons, or about 3,300,000 tons, 
goes into sheets; that sheets stand third, 
shapes and bars occupying the first po- 
sition, pipe and tubular products the sec- 
ond and plates the fourth. 


Responsibility of Sheets Demand. 


The demand for sheets is responsible 
for the increase to 659 mills in this coun- 
try, which, if the man power were avail- 
able, could be operated with a production 
of more than four and one-half million 
net tons annually. 

If we analyze the demand from year to 
year, we find that the peak is at the an- 
nual rate of about 8,000,000 tons, and that 
in periods of depression this drops off to 
an annual rate of approximately 2,000,000 
tons. 

We have heard a great deal recently 
about the peaks and valleys in business. 
This is what Mr. Carnegie had in mind 
when he said that the steel industry was 
either a prince or a pauper. 

If the “mountains” and the “valleys” 
could be leveled, we would find in our in- 
dustry a normal demand over a long 
period of about 3,500,000 net tons. Un- 
der such a condition we would get away 
from inflation, as well as the necessity 
for deflation, but we are ambitious, and 
the tendency is to go too fast. During 
the past six months we have been “rid- 
ing for a fall.” We were frightened by 
the rapidity with which costs increased, 
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and at the same time we were encouraged 
by an abnormal demand; the combina- 
tion resulted in constantly increasing 
selling prices, which, until quite recently, 
bid fair to reach an unhealthy level. 


Bankers’ Advices Heeded. 


Buyers, as late as last month, were 
feverish, and many were willing to place 
their business regardless of price. Bank- 
ers and students of economic problems, 
realizing what was taking place, cau- 
tioned the big industries of this country 
“to go slow.” They did so as a precau- 
tionary, rather than a necessary, measure. 
Fortunately, their advices have been 
heeded, and we now find both the buyer 
and the seller taking inventory of the 
situation; but, unfortunately, labor re- 
fuses to consider an inventory and con- 
tinues to fight for increased wages, which 
form such an important part of the 
“vicious circle.” 

Volume of Business Large. 

The buving and selling forces of the 
country are, therefore, doing all possible 
to straighten out a situation which might 
have become dangerous had the abnormal 
pace continued for a longer period. 
Meanwhile there is a heavy volume of 
business on the books of most mills, and 
we are facing a curtailment of production 
to the extent of from 10 to 20 per cent, 
due to a combination of labor and hot 
weather. 

From an operating standpoint, the 
sheet industry is giving more thought 
to the fourth quarter business than to 
the third. Conservative buying at this 
time is our best guarantee that the de- 
mand will be renewed in ample time to 
give the mills all the business they can 
handle for production during the fall 
and winter. It is the great amount of 
sanity in the situation which seems to 
justify this guess. 

I firmly believe that we are facing 
straight ahead to a long period of gen- 
eral prosperity, but we must all be con- 
servative and conduct our business in a 
way which will cause confidence to grow 
between the buyer and the seller. 

Basic conditions are sound; the situ- 
ation is largely in our own hands. What 
is really needed is a greater amount of 
confidence on the part of both buyer and 
seller. With this established, and a con- 
servative price policy, the distribution of 
sheets should continue to grow, and 
there should be sufficient tonnage for 
profitable operation of all mills for many 
months to come. 


W. E. Scott, of Youngstown Steel 
& Tube Company, spoke as follows: 
As Seen By W. E. Scott. 


Business seems to be in a wholesome 
condition. It is true that there is no 
longer the clamor for tonnage that ex- 
isted at the beginning of the present 
quarter, but orders are coming in satis- 
factorily, and these orders are appar- 
ently based upon actual needs, rather than 
on the fear that consumers will not be 
able to secure their requirements. 

Sheet mill books are generally well 
filled for the second quarter and book- 
ings in some cases extend well into the 
third quarter. Mills are not being op- 
erated to full capacity, because of a 
shortage of labor, which is preventing 
anything like full production by most 
manu facturers. 

This condition is certain to continue, 
and will. perhaps, grow more marked as 
the season advances. Sheet mills are 
affected by hot weather conditions more 
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than other branches of the steel indust 

and labor is becoming scarcer, so thet 
production is likely to fall off Somewhat 
in the next three months. at 


Business Outlook Optimistic. 


There has been some slight decrease in 
the tonnage required during the Past fe 
weeks, but this decrease is more then 
offset by the decrease in production It 
is unreasonable to expect that the press. 
ure for tonnage existing during the past 
three or four months could continue, yp. 
der ordinary conditions, without creatin 
a runaway market and bringing abeth ¢ 
situation similar to that which existed jn 
the latter part of 1920. For this reason 
the decrease in pressure on the market 
may be regarded as a good sign, and js 
generally welcomed. 

We hear a lot of talk about building 
projects being held up on account of high 
costs, especially in New York City 
There is undoubtedly some tendency to 
delay in this direction, although the ‘Spe- 
cific instance referred to above can be 
explained by the fact that conditions jn 
the building industry in New York are 
peculiar, and the extremely high costs 
prevailing there are due not so much to 
high prices for material as to a combina- 
tion of circumstances with which mar- 
ket conditions generally have very little 
to do. 

Work on some buildings may have 
been postponed in other sections, but the 
amount of this does not seem to be 
greater than is usual during periods 
when great activity reduces competition 
among contractors, and the scarcity of 
labor becomes an important factor in 
costs. I cannot see that the amount of 
proposed building being held up is of 
much importance. It is the amount un- 
der way that really counts, and this now 
seems to be about all that can be taken 
care of this season with the present labor 
supply. 


Motor Business Excellent. 


The production of motor cars and 
trucks this month seems likely to estab- 
lish a record, in spite of the fact that 
this production has broken all previous 
records during the first part of this year. 
Truck and tractor sales are increasing, 
and parts makers are operating at full 
capacity, this being necessary to meet the 
demand for their products. It is re- 
ported that the motor industry is assured 
of at least two months’ excellent business 
and prospects are good for steady opera- 
tion for some time to come. Collections 
in this industry are reported good and re- 
flect a sound condition in the trade. 

Demand from fabricators continues 
good, although it is marked by more 
conservative buying. The same is true 
of jobbers, and this condition seems to 
reflect caution against overstocking, 
rather than any fundamental weakness 
in the situation: It is therefore a sign 
of strength rather than of weakness. If 
present conservatism, as indicated by a 
lull in buying, continues to keep stocks 
relatively small, steady business can 
hardly fail to result, for consumer de- 
mand in all lines using sheet mill prod- 
ucts shows no sign of decrease. And 
the prospect is for an early resumption 
of demand as stocks on hand are used up. 

The railroads have a building program 
under way involving a billion dollars’ 
worth of materials. 
somewhat higher prices for farm prod- 
ucts are in prospect, and when these are 
realized the farmer will come into the 
market, and this will be reflected in de- 


Large crops and 
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mand, especially by agricultural imple- 
ment makers. 
Country Financially Sound. 


In my opinion, prospects for business 
are good, and there is no cause for pessi- 
mism. All the forces of business are ac- 
tive in the effort to prevent a recurrence 
of the situation in 1920, and there seems 
to be every reason to believe that this 
activity has begun in time to be effective. 
Therefore, unless some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance arrives, it is likely that we 
shall all be able to operate continuously 
at least during the remainder of the 
present year. 

There is no particular reason for limit- 
ing the period of expected good business 
to that period, either, except that it is 
not wise to predict conditions too far in 
advance. The country is sound finan- 
cially and every other way, and there is 
undoubtedly a tremendous potential de- 
mand for manufactured products of all 
kinds still unsatisfied, so that, unless 
something occurs of which we have no 
present knowledge, we should be able to 
look forward to an indefinite period of 
good times. 


Among those who were called 
upon by Chairman Donlevy among 
the wholesalers during the discus- 
sion on “The Sheet Market from 
the Distributors’ Standpoint,” was 
H. H. Riddle, of George Worthing- 
ton Company, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Remarks by H. H. Riddle. 


The subject of this discussion, namely, 
“The Sheet Market From the Distrib- 
utor’s Standpoint,” is one that comes up 
at practically every meeting. Of course, 
under different conditions the discussion 
varies somewhat. 

For some time past the sheet market, 
from the distributors’ standpoint, has 
been quite satisfactory as to margin of 
profit, We do not know whether this 
satisfactory market is brought about by 
general conditions throughout the coun- 
try, or whether it is from the benevolent 
attitude of the manufacturers. 

We do not believe the average jobber 
of sheets has had much complaint from 
the manufacturers soliciting small orders 
or L. C. L. lots at the same or a small 
advance on the jobbers’ cost. On the 
other hand, we do not believe the manu- 
facturer has been troubled much by the 
jobbers’ requests for shipments of small 
lots from the mill. 


Business Conditions Favorable. 


The wise jobber purchased _ early 
enough in carload lots to have a good 
supply in his own warehouse ready for 
distribution on short notice, and if he is 
not getting rid of his stock, it is prob- 
ably due to a lack of effort on his own 
part. As we said in the beginning, the 
conditions are favorable to good business 
and we trust these conditions will con- 
tinue so for some time to come. 


We hope that at the first sign of a 
small let-up in business, the manufac- 
turer will not seek small orders at low 
prices, and we think the average distrib- 
utor will still continue to carry suf- 
ficient stock so as to fill such orders di- 
rect from his warehouse. ° 

The distributor must not forget that 
he has a duty to perform as well as the 
manufacturer in trying to get an ade- 
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quate profit on his goods ($10.00 or 
$15.00 per ton). 

As this is a discussion we will be glad 
at this time to hear anything any mem- 
ber has to say, or any question. 

Do the members not think that the 
mill should give the distributor price on 
one pass sheets and sheets of this sort 
for making up stove pipe for the fall 
trade? 


‘red Wilkening, of Standard 
Metal Company ; F. O. Schodinger ; 
J. C. Henley, of Tanner & Com- 
pany; A. W. Howe, of J. M. & L. 
A. Osborn Company; Karl Roth, 
of Braden Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and others also spoke, all of 
them expressing the opinion that 
the present slight let-up in buying 
was the best thing that could hap- 
pen as it has prevented—for the 
time being, at least—a runaway 
market. 

A. W. Howe, chairman of the 
Cleveland Committee, called atten- 
tion to the program of entertain- 
ment which had been arranged for 
the evening—a fine dinner and an 
excellent show at Keith’s Theatre. 

In the discussion on “The Over- 
head Expense of Sheet Metal Dis- 
tributors,’ A. W. Howe and W. D. 
Taylor, of George Worthington 
Company, took a prominent part. 
pointing out the necessity for care- 
ful supervision of the items that 
are usually bulked under “General 
Expense.” Only by itemizing the 
expenses can they be controlled, 
both agreed. 

F. O. Schoedinger spoke on the 
injury done to legitimate distribu- 
tors by mills using speculators as 
an outlet—defining “speculators” as 
the class of men who do business 
“under their hat,” without office or 
workhouse, or at the most renting a 
desk in some office used for other 
purposes. 

During the afternoon session, 
Major A. E. Foote, of the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce, read a very 
instructive paper on “Elimination of 
Unnecessary Sizes, Gauges, Styles, 
etc.” in which he pointed out that 
in other industries great strides had 
been made toward reducing costs by 
reducing the aumber of sizes and 
styles, such as in paving bricks, 
packing cases, builders’ hardware 
and other lines. 
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As a result of Major Foote’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Donlevy appointed the 
following committee to consider 
what might be done in the sheet 
metal industry : 

Sheets—Walter C. Carroll, chair- 
man; I. O. Schoedinger, W. E. 
Scott, W. W. Sebold, L. D. Mercer 
and A. M. Long. 

Terne Plates—H. N. Taylor, 
chairman ; l*. J. McNeives and Lee 
LD). Bruechel. 

Conductor Pipe, etc.—A. L. Mof- 
fatt, chairman; H. O. Wilson R. L. 
McHale, Karl Roth, E. H. Hoffeld, 
George H. Hillebusch and E. L. 
Westwood. 

These committees held meetings 
during the late afternoon and early 
forenoon, but will continue to func- 
tion during the summer and will no 
doubt present a good report at the 
October meeting in Atlantic City. 

H. N. Taylor preceded the ap- 
pointment of the committees with a 
discussion of the subjects as applied 
to terne plates and other sheet metals 
and stated that at the present time 
there are not less than 1,304 differ- 
ent styles, finishes, base plates, 
weights of coatings, mottles and 
size of terne plates, while in his 
opinion the trade would be far more 
efficiently—and surely more eco- 
nomically—served if this number 
was reduced to forty, as follows: 

8 Ibs. bright dry finished...... I 
15 lbs. dry finish, 1 mottle, C. 

B. base, regular process..... I 
25 Ibs. b. d. and oil finish, 1 

mottle, a r. p. and palm oil 

OD s.cunctecodnnede seas 4 
40 lbs. b. d. and oil finish, I mot- 

tle, a r. p. and palm oil pro- 


CESS ccccccccceesscsesecece 4 
10 

2 a ere 20 
SEE iccannachene 40 


During the discussion, E. H. 
Hoffeld, of Ferdinand Diechmann 
Company, stated that his company 
had found it necessary to prepare 
dies for and to carry in stock more 
than three thousand styles and sizes 
of conductor pipe elbows. 

R. L. McHale, of David Lupton’s 
Sons Company, made the recom- 
mendation for his committee that 28 
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gauge be the lightest gauge for con- 
ductor pipes, gutters and elbows, 
and that each length and elbow be 
die stamped with gauge and manu- 
facturer’s name. 

Saturday’s Session. 

Two fine addresses featured the 
Saturday session. 

George H. Charls, General Man- 
ager of the United Alloy Steel 
Corporation, spoke on “Increasing 
Efficient Distribution of Sheet Steel 
Products,” in which he pointed out 
the necessity for a really aggressive 
policy on the part of sheet makers, 
wholesalers, contractors and retail- 
ers, in order that sheet metal might 
regain its former position in the 
building industry. 

Mr. Charls spoke as follows: 

Address by George H. Charls. 

Any problem worthy of the considera- 
tion of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the United States must necessarily 
be vital to the business of our entire 
country. ’ ; 

The large increase in the production of 
sheet iron and steel during the last 1) 
years makes the subject of this paper an 
important one to this association, because 
approximately fourteen and four-tenths 
per cent of the entire tonnage of sheets, 
or about five hundred thousand tons, is 
distributed by the jobber. 

On April 1, 1923, there were 669 sheet 
mills in the United States, with an annual 
capacity of 4,745,500 tons a year. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the National 
Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers the total production of 
sheets in 1922 was 3,312,000 tons, which 
were distributed in approximately the 
following manner: 


Per cent. 

1. Automotive industry........... 34.5 

PT .<ecccessawanehan eset 14.4 

3. Electrical manufacturers...... 8.2 

4. Roofing ...... phn hgeweleetdes 6.1 

5. Barrel and keg manufacturers. 4.9 

6. Refrigerators and range boilers 4.0 

Se OE BE FRI os occ cccciccccs 3.4 

De III, isn scccacwessioe ss 3.1 

CBee SII. cc cccscnceces 2.7 

10. Building construction.......... 35 
EE hide eee i ennenienne 2.2 
12. Culverts and flumes........... 2.0 
13. Water troughs and grain bins.. 1.9 
14. Farm implements............. 1.2 
15. Tack and nail plates........... 02 
16. Casket and vault manufacturers 0.2 
17. Miscellaneous ....... meounsus 8.5 


The sheet manufacturers of the United 
States depend essentially upon the job- 
bers for the distribution of black and 
galvanized sheets, roofing, siding, con- 
ductor pipe, tin and terne plate, etc., to 
the tinners, roofers, sheet metal workers 
and hardware dealers. It is, therefore, 
seemly and timely that some of the prob- 
lems which have confronted both should 
be studied and discussed. 

Two ptoblems of distribution of sheet 
metal products which should be thor- 
oughly analyzed, both from the stand- 
point of their effect on the stabilization 
of business and on the ethics of busi- 
ness procedure, are the problem of guar- 
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anteeing prices against decline and the 
sanctity of a contract. 

If my only purpose in presenting this 
paper was to gain popularity, I would not 
discuss either of these questions. How- 
ever, they are such vital problems in the 
distribution of sheet metal products that 
an exchange of views cannot do any 
harm, but may be the means of a clearer 
understanding. 

So, notwithstanding the recent decision 
of the Federal Trade Commission in re- 
gard to the practice of guaranteeing price 
against decline, I wish to raise the fol- 
lowing points: 

Guarantee Fosters Poor Buying. 


The practice puts forth a temptation 
to every buyer to buy without due 
thought and study of economic condi- 
tions and it, therefore, places a premium 
on a wilful neglect of the most impor- 
tant duty in buying. It also tempts the 
purchaser to inflate his orders above his 
requirements, to speculate on a rising 
market. It does not tend,to stabilize busi- 
ness and forces the manufacturer into 
an unfair position with his customers. It 
also forces many jobbers into an unfair 





One in Every 


Tin Shop 


Have you one of those 
irritating puzzles in your 
tin shop? One of those 
tiny thorns in the “finger” 
of your business which 
festers up and interrupts 
the smooth rhythm of an 
otherwise well-oiled ma- 
chine? 

Write to American 
Artisan concerning your 
troubles and have those 
bothersome difficulties 
cleared up. 

Don’t work behind a 
smoke screen. 

Let us help you. 











position with their customers and causes 
them to lose money on stock in their 
warehouses. In fact it places a premium 
on not carrying any stock. It is in many 
cases the cause of unfair and unjust com- 
petition. 

If it could be done legally, I would 
recommend that a joint committee from 
your association, together with a com- 
mittee from the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, meet 
and discuss this problem in an endeavor 
to reach a common ground which would 
be fair to both the manufacturer and the 
jobber. 

In 1920 there was much discussion re- 
garding the sanctity of a contract and 
the epidemic of “cancelitis” that swept 
over the country. If business is to be 
stabilized, the practice of pyramiding 
orders, which obviously causes an infla- 
tion of tonnage and prices, must be reme- 
died. The efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers to establish a proper regard 
and legal status to an order or a contract, 
has not been selfish. The members are 
firmly convinced that it is the only just 
equitable way to conduct business and 
that any effort to inaugurate good busi- 
ness ethics should receive the hearty sup- 
port of this association. If all the ills 
arising from the practice of contracting 
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for and placing the same orders for the 
same tonnage with several mills wh 
the customer only needs the tonmage 
placed on one order, one contract — 
when he really expects to cancel what he 
does not need, could be properly under. 
stood by every buyer who now think 
this practice is good, it would be discon. 
tinued at once. It is a serious factor in 
the stabilization of business. It penalizes 
the purchaser whenever contracts for 
more than he expects to take out and 
it encourages speculation. The report 
and recommendations of a committee of 
the President’s conference on unemploy. 
ment makes this statement: 

“Contracts for purchase of materials 
should contain definite and_ substantial 
financial penalties for cancellation. It js 
clearly undesirable that contracts should 
be considered subject to cancellation ex. 
cept under conditions specified in advance 
with such penalties as may be fair to 
both parties. Insistence on this principle 
and the inclusion in contracts of substan. 
tial penalties for cancellation will tend 
to prevent duplication of orders, to lessen 
the tendency to place orders far ahead 
of immediate requirements, and to pre- 
vent speculative buying by men who when 
they order have no intention of completing 
the purchase if prices drop.” 

Your association and the National As- 
sociation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers, guided and prompted by high 
ideals, should stand firm for good busi- 
ness ethics at all times. This particular 
problem which creates a fictitious de- 
mand, not only causes serious loss to the 
mills, but works a grave hardship on all 
the purchasers of sheets. Here again 
cooperative effort can find a way out if 
there is incentive and the determination 
on the part of business men to take a 
stand for wholesome good business ethics, 

Jobbers have been accustomed to dis- 
tributing large quantities of iron and 
steel roofing, yet in the last decade sta- 
tistics show that over one million tons a 
year of metal roofing have been offset by 
the sale of prepared roofings. The pro- 
ducers of sheets have been giving this 
problem serious thought and it is pre- 
sented with the hope that you will give it 
your careful consideration. 


No Concerted Effort to Boost Sheet 
Metal. 


An investigation shows that the pre- 
pared roofings have been used instead of 
metal roofing, due primarily to a lower 
cost per square on the prepared roofings 
than could be made on well galvanized 
iron or steel roofs, coupled with a more 
vigorous and intensive campaign on such 
prepared roofings. The manufacturers of 
iron and steel roofing have been pain- 
fully backward in properly advertising 
the great advantages of metal roofing 
and, to a certain extent, the distributors 
of this product have not carried a satis- 
factory stock nor put forth serious effort 
to increase the sales. ; 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion gives statistics which show that fire 
alone costs the United States 15,000 lives 
and a loss of $500,000,000 a year, or $1,- 
000 each minute, 80 per cent of such fires 
being preventable. , 

The apparent and distinct superiority of 
well-made galvanized iron or steel roofing 
in fire resistance, if properly presented to 
the public, would quickly restore this style 
of roofing in the mind of every conser- 
vative and discriminating buyer. 

The further very great advantage of 
iron and steel roofing when properly 
grounded with conductor pipe as a pro- 
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tection against the disastrous effects of 
lightning, if properly explained to the 
home owners and farmers of the United 
States, would influence tremendous pur- 
ses. 
orn advance in the art of manu factur- 
ing sheets with greatest resistance to cor- 
rosion by adding a proper content of cop- 
per to the product after reducing the 
harmful impurities, has answered any and 
all questions that might arise concerning 
the durability and long life of metal 
roofing. 

My own personal experience in the 
manufacture and sale of Toncan Metal 
roofing, which has all the qualities just 
mentioned, has proved that judicious 
advertising in the trade papers, daily 
papers and national magazines will pro- 
duce large and substantial increase in 
roofing sales. Many large jobbers who 
handle this material can testify to the 
effectiveness of such advertising and to 
the practicability of manufacturer and 
distributor codperating to their mutual 
advantage. 

The possibilities of a codperative move- 
ment on the part of the iron and steel 
roofing manufacturers and the jobbers to 
properly advertise and distribute metal 
roofing are enormous and worthy of your 


support. 
Well Planned Campaign Sure of 
Success. 


You as a distributor of iron and steel 
roofing should urge and insist upon the 
manufacturers properly advertising their 
product to the ultimate consumer. These 
manufacturers are depending upon you 
as distributors for advice, direction and 
vision. With your influence they would 
have greater confidence in entering into 
such a campaign, especially if they knew 
that you would properly capitalize on 
their efforts and earnestly merchandise 
such a campaign to the tinners, sheet 
metal workers, hardware dealers, etc., 
and that these in turn would put their 
shoulder to the wheel and take full ad- 
vantage of the campaign by carrying 
ample stocks and supporting the cam- 
paign in their local papers and advertis- 
ing matter. 

Such advertising should be coupled 
with an educational campaign depicting 
the utility arising from the use of sheet 
iron and steel in the production of vari- 
ous farm products, such as, grain bins, 
silos, tanks, water troughs, chicken 
coops, hog pens, fence posts, culverts, 
granaries, etc., which would greatly in- 
crease your sale of flat sheets. 

Further opportunity along this line is 
presented in the distribution of metal 
lath and metal ceiling, which offer as 
attractive a proposition to the jobbers 
as dw sheets, roofing, conductor pipe, 
terne plate, etc., but which for some 
reason have not been accepted as stand- 
ard products in their sales efforts. 

It remains for the manufacturers of 
sheets and the jobbers as distributors, to 
appreciate the splendid opportunity 
knocking at their door, to take advantage 
of such opportunity in a coOperative way 
to increase their sales. 


Stabilizing Employment. 


Another problem which I wish to pre- 
sent for your consideration is one which 
is having universal attention at the pres- 
ent time and that is, an effort to stabilize 
business, to overcome the evil of depres- 
sion and unemployment. Here again na- 
tional advertising could be used in a 
very effective way. In order to conduct 
a national advertising campaign properly, 


it would be necessary to compile com- 
plete statistics on production, distribu- 
tion and consumption. These statistics 
would show the seasonable demand for 
all sheet products. They should also 
show the peaks and valleys in the pro- 
duction of sheets. A study of this would 
materially assist any effort to stabilize 
business in that the demand and the 
production could be synchronized in an 
efficient manner by advertising at the 
proper time and educating the trade re- 
garding the most advantageous time to 
purchasé and also to influence buying 
movements in certain lines when the de- 
mand in other lines is not so intense. 

In this manner a well-directed cam- 
paign would pay for itself in lower 
cost of production and distribution, also 
in eliminating the evils of unemployment 
and the tendency to concentrate the pur- 
chases of sheets in certain periods of the 
year. 

The business cycle, or the record of 
the fluctuation of business, demonstrates 
the need of a careful consideration of 
the economic conditions involved, which 
cause steel to be known as “prince or 
pauper.” 

As Herbert Hoover, with his usual 
keen business sagacity points the way 
to clip the top from booms and the de- 
pression from slumps, so must business 
men follow, not only for the good of 
business, but for the sake and welfare 
of humanity. 

We speak of inflation and deflation as 
if they were uncontrollable phenom- 
ena in business. Inflation is to expand 
abnormally, improperly, imprudently. It 
seems that inflation is the primary cause 
of all the trouble, for without it defla- 
tion and depression could not be so se- 
vere. Therefore, the remedy must be 
found in the ways and the means to pre- 
vent improper, imprudent over-expansion 
of business. 

To say that the business cycle is in- 
evitable is to admit that business men 
do not know what causes over-expan- 
sion or how it could be retarded. This 
is not true, for they do know a great deal 
about the cause and also know something 
about the method to prevent it, but 
they lack incentive and the privilege, the 
legal right, to exercise that knowledge 
in a cooperative way. ’ 

Inasmuch as the booms and the slumps 
affect all lines of business, it is per- 
fectly obvious that no individuals, ne 
corporation, no single business associas 
tion, can regulate the extremes of busi- 
ness, yet many men, many associations, 
working collectively, could do so. 


Pleads for Sensible Laws. 


To stabilize business, certain factors 
must be controlled, must be mastered, if 
any results are to be obtained, but this 
cannot occur until business men are per- 
mitted and encouraged to get together 
to study and to plan constructive move- 
ments to avoid the evil, instead of being 
persecuted for attempting to do so. 


The need for such closer codperation, 
for complete statistics and the sound in- 
formation trade associations can gather, 
is apparent to every business man pres- 
ent. Therefore, the governmental agen- 
cies must make a marked distinction be- 
tween associations of business men co- 
Sperating earnestly and striving to ac- 
complish this constructive work, and 
those few associations which seek only 
unjust, unreasonable restraint of trade. 
The public, the government and the laws 
must foster greater trade association 
activities for their own protection if stab- 
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ilization of business is to be accom- 
plished. The laws which were drafted 
some time ago for the protection of the 
public should be clarified and revamped 
to meet this situation. There should be 
some governmental agency that can and 
will decipher and interpret them so that 
business can be freed from the shackles 
of ignorance of their meaning. In the 
light of present knowledge these laws 
could be redrafted to protect the public 
better than the present laws and at the 
same time permit a restraint of trade, 
which would prevent over-expansion, in- 
flation and at the same time restrict 
ruinous cut-throat competition with all 
its attendant misery of body, mind and 
soul, in unemployment, in hunger, in 
tremendous losses. 

The May 1 issue of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Incorpo- 
rated, states that the depression of 1921 
cost six billion dollars. From this it 
would appear that what we need most 
in our laws is less knowledge and more 
wisdom—a true appreciation of the say- 
ing that knowledge is proud that it has 
learned so much, wisdom is humble that 
it knows no more. For any law that 
would stand in the way of business men 
cooperating 100 per cent to avoid such 
a tremendous loss is not a wise law. 

The compilation of statistics of pro- 
duction, stocks, distribution, costs, labor 
supply, crops and their prices, coupled 
with legal means of interpreting such 
statistics and crystallizing that interpre- 
tation into legalized action to prevent 
inflation or restrict depression, will do as 
much as anything else to clip off the tops 
of booms and the depression from 
slumps. Such work can and will be done 
by your association and others if they 
devote their united brain power to this 
worthy purpose; if they determine to 
thoroughly understand the cause and to 
honestly and fearlessly apply the rem- 
edy of restraining expansion and in this 
manner overcome depression. 

There are many other problems in the 
distribution of sheets which we have not 
time to discuss. Those which I have 
touched upon are vital and they are sub- 
mitted in the spirit of friendliness with 
the earnest plea for your codperation 
with the sheet manufacturers in solving 
them. 

Following Mr. Charls’ address, 
F. O. Schoedinger presented the 
following resolution which was 
adopted : 


F. O. Schoedinger’s Resolution on 
Collective Advertising of Sheet 
Metal. 


Whereas, we, the members of the 
Metal Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United 
States, are interested in increasing 
the consumption of sheet steel, and 
whereas over a period of a number 
of years various plans for promot- 
ing publicity campaigns have been 
considered without definite action 
ever having been taken and, 

Whereas, numerous other indus- 
tries have successfully promoted ad- 
vertising campaigns for the purpose 
of increasing the use of various 
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commodities, such campaigns being 
conducted either collectively or by 
the individual manufacturers, and, 


Whereas, the steel industry, 
which in so many ways has been 
the most progressive industry in the 
country, has in this one matter been 
somewhat backward, owing most 
likely to the fact that they regarded 
steel as a basic commodity whose 
use would not be increased through 
publicity being given to its merits. 

Be it therefore resolved, that a 
committee of three be appointed by 
the chairman to call upon the execu- 
tives of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, and to request 
an audience with the National As- 
sociation of. Sheet and Tin Plate 
Manufacturers to urge upon the 
leaders of the industry the value of 
giving publicity to the merits of 
sheet metal. 

Be it therefore resolved, that this 
committee request the various sheet 
steel mills to inaugurate publicity 
work either individually or collec- 
tively, which will have for its pur- 
pose the increasing of the consump- 
tion of sheet steel and sheet steel 
products, and, 

Be it further resolved, that this 
committee draw to the attention of 
the executives of the steel industry, 
the fact that other producing indus- 
tries have both, individually and 
collectively, successfully carried on 
publicity work of this character and 
particular mention can be made of 
copper, zinc, lumber, oranges, 
prunes, etc., while the automotive 
industry, the oil and gasoline indus- 
try, the paper industry and others 
have successfully pursued publicity 
campaigns through the efforts of 
the individual producers. 

John A. Pelton, publisher of Jron 
Trade Review, gave one of his 
usual instructive reviews of the 
iron and steel situation, as well as 
of business conditions in general. 

The speaker stated that he did 
not want to pose as a prophet, and 
that he simply cited facts from 
which his hearers might draw their 
own conclusions. 

“So far, this year has shown the 
greatest production and sale of steel 
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and iron products in history,” said 
Mr. Pelton, ‘‘and fundamental con- 
ditions are sound. 

“The present let-up in orders is 
really a blessing, because it will en- 
able the mills to catch up to some- 
what near the demand, so that there 
will be no danger of a repetition of 
the 1919-20 race for material and 
its runaway of prices. 

“It is not optimism but a sober 
consideration of facts that prompts 
me to say that we are on the up- 
grade and to look for a continuance 
of good business during the balance 
of the year and well into 1924.” 

H. N. Taylor stated that from the 
sales records of his company, the 
demand for the higher grades - of 
terne plates shows a much greater 
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increase than the lower grades, 

The Nominating Committee 
headed by E. H. Hoffeld, made its 
report, which was adopted by unan. 
imous vote, the following being re- 
elected to serve on the Metal Com. 
mittee for 1923 to 1926: 

J. George Fuchs, of Bruce g 
Cook, New York City; Harry L, 
Doten, of Austin & Doten, Boston: 
F. M. Fuller, of American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, 
and W. H. Abbott, of Wheeling 
Steel Products Company, Wheeling, 

Robert H. Lyon, of Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Company, Baltimore, and M. 
C. Summers, of Superior Steel 
Sheet Company, Canton, Ohio, were 
chosen as new members of the Metal 
Committee for the same term. 


United Sheet Metal Contractors of Chicago 
All Set for Permanent Organization. 


June Fourteenth Is Date for Adoption of 
Constitution and By-Laws and Election of Officers. 


LL set for a real, live organi- 
zation of the sheet metal con- 
tractors of Chicago! 

At the meeting held Thursday, 
May 3Ist, in the quarters of the 
Hardware Club about forty were 
enrolled as charter members of the 
United Sheet Metal Contractors of 
Chicago. 

Considering that there are over 
one thousand sheet metal contrac- 
tors in the city, this may not be 
considered a very large number, 
but no big thing was ever without 
its beginning, and if one may judge 
trom the enthusiasm displayed at 
the meeting and the earnestness of 
those present who spoke, there is 
every reason to expect that before 
long each one of these forty men 
will have brought in several new 
members. 

The charter list will be kept open 
until the evening of June 14th, at 
which time the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws and Nom- 
inations will make its report. Those 
enrolling before them or at that 
meeting will have the right to vote 
on these matters and will also come 
in as charter members at a lower 


cost than those who may join later 
on. 

Chairman Martin Gold, in calling 
the meeting to order, expressed his 
gratification over the attendance and 
called on a number of the contrac- 
tors and supply men to state whether 
in their opinion there was a need 
for an organization and whether this 
was the time to form one. 

George Carr was the first speaker. 
Mr. Carr, President of the Carr 
Supply Company and of the Harder 
Furnace Company, said in part: 

“All anyone wants who is in busi- 
ness is an honest profit, and if we 
give good value and deliver good 
work we have a right to reap a fair 
profit on our investment and a fair 
recompense for our time, thought 
and labor expended in rendering the 
service we do. 

“It seems to me that you men 
have every reason for organizing. 
Your employes are organized. They 
have through their organization ob- 
tained great gains in wages, work- 
ing conditions, etc. In some cases 
your employes are actually earning 
more than you do, in spite of the 
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fact that you risk your money and 
they risk nothing. 

“By organizing, you will be able 
to abolish some of the many abuses 
and handicaps under which you are 
now operating. 

“You will come to know one an- 
other better, and with the acquaint- 
ance and friendship thus developed 
you will find that what you formerly 
thought was plain price cutting is 
often really nothing but ‘fairy tales’ 
of the general contractor or the cus- 
tomer who is playing you against 
each other. 

“Now, let every one of you go out 
and bring one man at least among 
your neighboring contractors to the 
next meeting, and then you will 
have over a hundred, and let every 
one of those hundred members 
bring at least one to the meeting 
after that. It will not be long then 
before you will have an organiza- 
tion which by its very magnitude 
can put things through, the results 
of which will pay you many times 
over the amount of your member- 
ship dues, and keep in mind that 
the union sheet metal worker pays 
into his organization considerably 
more than one hundred dollars a 


year.” 
O. M. Bales, who was one of the 
prominent members of the old 


“Allied” association, followed with 
the statement that he was glad to 
see that the sheet metal contractors 
of Chicago were again trying to or- 
ganize, and that he would put his 
shoulder to the wheel, with money 
and personal effort. 

A. E. Detwiler, also a former of- 
ficer of the “Allied,” expressed him- 
self short and to the point: 


Let us get together and stick to- 


gether. I am with you, heart and 
soul.” 
Fred Papenbrook—‘Fellows, I 


like that word, because it signifies 
that we have something in com- 
mon and that we belong, or ought 
to belong, to a select society—what 
we need is propaganda. 

“We all know that something is 
wrong with the conditions under 
which we operate; we know some 
of the things that are wrong; but 
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we do not realize, and we cannot 
realize, how easy it is to better these 
conditions until we say to ourselves 
and to our fellow sheet metal con- 
tractor, Let us get together and 
see if we cannot fix things up a 
bit. Alone, we cannot accomplish 
anything. Together, working to the 
same point we can accomplish won- 
ders.” 

L. J. Grossmann, Assistant Corpo- 
ration Counsel, was then introduced 
and spoke eloquently and convinc- 
ingly on the benefits which invari- 
ably result from organization and 
cooperation. He emphasized that 
“Simply wishing never brought any 
benefit to the wisher,”’ and that in 
order to get anything done, it was 
necessary to place the backbone 
where it ought to be, but where too 
often the wishbone is located. 

“Let each one of 
Grossmann concluded, “make one 
resolution right now—I am going 
to do my share to make of this craft 
a real organization.’ 


you,” Mr, 


9 


D. E. Cummings, Chicago Man- 
ager of the Thatcher Furnace Com- 
pany, said that he was certain that 
he spoke for all the material men of 
the city when he stated that they 
would do all in their power to help 
the organization, both morally and 
financially. Among others who 
spoke were also William McNider, 
P. J. Griffin and J. Whitehead. 

A pleasant interruption was made 
by the well known TeeBee Trio, 
composed of “Trow” Warner, 
“Bill” Laffin and “Dave” Farquhar 
of the Tuttle & Bailey Manufac- 
turing Company, who presented a 
humorous sketch in which many 
good stories on those present were 
told. 

Four young ladies from the office 
of the Friedley-Voshardt Company 
kept 
frame of mind with their beautiful 


the audience in a_ pleasant 


dancing and excellent singing and 
playing. 

A committee was appointed to 
frame a constitution and by-laws 
and also to present nominees for 
permanent officers at the next meet- 
ing which is to be held at the Hard- 
ware Club, June 14th, at 7:30 sharp. 


Develop Your Personality if You 
Would Be a Successful Salesman. 


Salesmanship of today is far dif- 
ferent from the salesmanship of a 
few years ago. The successful 
salesman of today is a man with a 
good strong personality. Person- 
ality is that which constitutes dis- 
tinction of person or individuality, 
or in other words personality means 
a person above the average, differ- 
ent from the majority, distinguished 
by something different in their men- 
tal, physical or moral make-up. 

Personality is not a God-given 
power, nor is it the ability to be a 
good fellow. 

It is much more. 

Personality in a salesman is, more 
than anything else, a matter of 
knowing your business so thorough- 
ly that the men with whom you do 
business will respect you and value 
your counsel. 

It is doing and saying the things 
that your customers respect you the 
more for doing and saying. 

It is being fair and square in your 
thoughts of other men; yes, even of 
your competitors, and last but not 
least, it is hard work. 

A salesman may be the most lik- 
able chap in the world, but if he is 
lazy and indolent he repels people 
from him. 

The world loves a hustler and 
shuns a loafer, and the end of the 
year finds the hustling salesman with 
a large volume of sales and a nice 
profitable bonus. 











Notes and Queries | 
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“Success” Lawn Mower. 
From Frank DeWeese, 814 Barr Street, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
Can you tell me who manufac- 
tures the “Success” lawn mower? 
Ans.—American Lawn Mower 
Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
“Eureka” Soldering Salts. 


From R. M. Jacobs, 219 South Laflin 

Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

I should like to know who makes 
the Eureka soldering salts. 
Chemical Com- 
pany, Guardian Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ans.—Grasselli 
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Exclusive Baseball Goods Window Display Lends Spring 


Atmosphere to Store at Kansas City, Missouri. 


Otto J. Gress Features Seasonal Sporting Goods 
in Display for Bunting Hardware Company. 


HE baseball season is now well. 


daily 
usual 


under way and the 
papers are carrying their 
vivid descriptions of the spectacu- 
lar plays made by the various na- 
tional players. 
Statistics have not been compiled 
regarding the number of home runs 


Company, 810-14 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and in it he 
has again displayed that rare artistic 
appreciation so prevalent in all his 
work of this nature. 

No, the baseballs seen are not 
“flies,” they are suspended from the 
ceiling by light, almost invisible 


will also make permanent customers 
of them. There is nothing like hay- 
ing an eye to the future of your 
business as well as to the present. 
Young men who are interested jn 
baseball now can be made customers 
for other sporting goods as the sea- 
sons pass in succession. 





Profit Pulling Baseball Window Display Arranged by Otto J. Gress for the Bunting Hardware Company, Kansas City, 


“Pabe Ruth” has made and so these 
are not as yet available, but the daily 
commuters to and from the city are 
kept busy reading scores and keep- 
ing tab on the successes and fail- 
ures of the various players. Suf- 
fice it to say that America is back 
at her old game of baseball and win- 
dow displays of the nature of the 
accompanying illustration are in or- 
der. 

This display was made by Otto J. 
Gress for the Bunting Hardware 


Missouri. 


threads. The floor contains a dark 
green covering of moss. Nothing 
but baseball goods are displayed, 
and vines are placed on the wall in 
the background to lend atmosphere 
to the entire setting. The placard 
in the center of the window calls 
attention to National Baseball Week 
which was held from April 1 to 8. 

This is an exceptionally good 
piece of advertising because it will 
attract young men and boys into the 
store for baseball goods now and 


Most fires are due to carelessness 
or thoughtlessness. In this land of 
the free and the home of the brave 
we pay annually about a million dol- 
lars daily for the privilege. So sert- 
ous a growing demand that those 
who are responsible for the fires 
must be compelled to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the loss sustained. 
Such a law is in force in a number 
of European countries and the result 
is that the annual fire loss is far 
lower than ours. 
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Cincinnati Selected as 
1924 Convention City by Ohio 
Hardware Association. 

The 1924 convention of the Ohio 
Hardware Assaciation will be held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 19 to 
22. There will also be an exhibit 
at this convention. 

The officers of the Association 
are as follows: 

President—George Piarr, Akron. 

Vice-President—N. N. Hunter, 
Jamestown. 
 Treasurer—John F. Baker, Day- 
ton. 

Secretary — James. B. 
Room 1oo1 Schwind building, Day- 


Carson, 


ton, Ohio. 
This Association was organized 


in 1894. 





Fare-and-a-Half for Round Trip 
to Richmond, Virginia, for 
National Hardware Congress. 


As previously announced, the 
First Congress of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion with the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association will be held June 
19 to 22 inclusive at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

The joint Registration, Informa- 
tion and Business Offices of the two 
Associations will be in the Hotel 
Jefferson. The manufacturers will 
please secure accommodations at 
either the Richmond, the Murphy 
or the Rueger Hotels. The Jeffer- 
son is reserved exclusively for the 
retail merchants. 

The business program will be so 
arranged that the manufacturers 
can attend every session of the re- 
tail merchants. Their main theme 
will be “Distribution.” The manu- 
facturers are cordially invited to 
take part in all discussions. 

The fare-and-a-half certificate 
plan has been granted by the rail- 
roads and a special train will be run 
from Chicago; details will be pub- 
lished in our June gth issue. 

The Virginia Retail Hardware 
Association will provide attractive 
entertainments. 

The official special train to the 
Richmond Congress will leave Chi- 
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cago Saturday, June 16th, at 5:30 
p. m., Central Standard Time (6:30 
Chicago Daylight Time). It will 
be composed of steel Pullmans, 
club, observation and dining cars, 
etc., and will reach Richmond Sun- 
day, June 17th, about 9 o'clock 
p. m. 

Buy one way ticket and be sure 
to get certificate receipt from agent ; 
return fare at 4 rate will be granted 
only if 250 certificates are turned in. 

Mail or phone reservations to W. 
E. Blachley, Division 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem, Room 504, 323 South Wells 
Street, Chicago. Telephone, Cen- 
tral 7200, Local 192. 


Passenger 





A. G. Heinmiller Is New Sales 
Manager of Phillip Gross 
Hardware Company. 

A. G. Heinmiller, for 12 years 
with the Ernst Hardware Company, 
Seattle, Washington, is now man- 
ager of retail sales of the Phillip 
Hardware Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Heinmil- 


Gross Company, 


ler managed the Ernst builders’ 


hardware department for seven 
years and was then sales manager 
for five years. He also designed 
the Ernst store, which is said to be 


one of the finest in the country. 





C. C. Schlatter, Fort Wayne 
Hardware Merchant, Passes Away. 
Christian C. 
of C. C. Schlatter & Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, died recently at his 
home, 401 East Wayne Street, from 
Mr. Schlatter, who was 


Schlatter, president 


diabetes. 
seventy-one years old, had been in 
poor health for some time and was 
not actively engaged in business at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Schlatter first became asso- 
ciated with the hardware business at 
an early age when he entered the 
hardware business as a clerk for 
Morgan & Beach, at Fort Wayne. 

Later he formed a partnership 
with H. P. Pfeiffer and engaged in 
business at the northeast corner of 
Clinton and Columbia Streets, where 
his store has been located ever since. 
In 1899 he bought the Pfeiffer in- 
terests and incorporated the present 


At that time stock was 
issued to all the employes who 
wished to take a financial interest 
in the store. 

In addition to his hardware inter- 
ests, Mr. Schlatter was a director 
in the Old National Bank. He was 
also a thirty-second degree Mason, 
a Knight Templar and a member of 
the Shrine. He was 
music and 


company. 


a lover of 
organized the C. C. 
Schlatter Orchestra, which has be- 
come an institution in Fort Wayne. 

Surviving Mr. Schlatter are his 
widow, one son, Harry C.; two sis- 
ters and two brothers. 





Prominent Dayton Hardwareman 
Passes Away at Age of 74. 
Adam Bretch, 74, 
hardware dealer and furnace man- 
ufacturer, Dayton, Ohio, died un- 
expectedly at his home, 597 McLain 
Street. 
ties of age and complications. 


prominent 


Death was due to infirmi- 


Mr. Bretch was born in Racine, 
Wisconsin, and came to Dayton with 
his parents, Rev. and Mrs. Phillip 
Bretch, when a youth. He con- 
ducted a hardware and. sheet metal 
business for 45 years. His son was 
interested in the venture. 

He was a member of a number of 
Park Street 
Surviving are his widow, 
four children, eight grandchildren 
and three brothers, W. N. 


societies, and the 
Church. 


Bretch, 
Samuel and John Bretch. 


West Virginia Hardware 
Association to Go to 
Huntington for 1924 Convention. 


Huntington, West Virginia, has 
been selected as the 1924 convention 
city by the West Virginia Hardware 
Association. The dates are Jan- 
uary 15 to 18. 

The following-named men make 
up the officers of the organization: 

President — Homer Hawker, 
Shinnston. 

Vice-President — Charles  P. 
Moore, Ravenswood. 

Second Vice-President—R. S. 
Kuykendall, Moorefield. 

Secretary-Treasurer—James_ B. 
Carson, r1oor Schwind building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Forget the Cost as Soon as You Have Put 
Your Goods Into Your Store. 


0. E. Klingman Tells Hardware Merchants That 
Many of Them Are Figuring from the Wrong Basis. 


HERE is one thing you are 
vitally interested in. I have 
found from looking around and 
from inquiries received, that there is 
a majority of men engaged in the 
retail business in Iowa that do not 
know anything about their business 
and cannot talk anything about it, as 
to how it is run and what the de- 
partments each are doing than | can. 
When a man doesn’t know what 
it cost last year, or this year, to do 
business—if he doesn’t know, then 
there is something wrong. 

When he figures his turnover on a 
wrong basis of computation, he 
doesn’t make any money and he 
wonders why. 

People are not going to buy when 
the market is falling. When you are 
reducing prices, people are not buy- 
ing. Of course, you can get them on 
a special sale. But start your prices 
going up and they go up all over the 
country; then you start people buy- 
ing. I believe we are all in favor 
of reducing the overhead. 

Do you know that today it costs 
more to distribute most of the arti- 
cles manufactured than it does to 
produce them? For example, a 
silk manufactured or produced at $1 
has to be sold for $2.50 over the 
counter of the retailer in order that 
he can get a profit out of it to pay 
him for doing business. 

Now in National Advertising. 
The market used to be a simple 
thing. It is not a simple thing at all 
at the present time but very com- 
plex, and you cannot take any point 
of view on this survey without be- 
ing impressed with the fact that it 
is a big problem entering into the 
field of labor in this country. 

Who pays for National advertis- 
ing? I will tell you. The Ulti- 
mate Consumer pays for it. You 
and I pay for it. The cost of this 
advertising is certainly added to the 
cost of the goods before they leave 
the factory. 


Are you spending any money for 
advertising? You ought to. I be- 
lieve in advertising. Assuredly I do! 
It is one of the greatest selling agen- 
cies we have; and yet, if you don’t 
take into account the money you 
are going to put out for advertis- 
ing and add it to the cost of your 
goods and add a profit on top of 
that, you are not going to make any 
money; and you are entitled to 
that. 


A certain man told me not long 
ago he had been in business for a 
number of years and had never 
made any money; in fact, his capi- 
tal had been impaired to the extent 
of $5,000. We discussed the prob- 
lem and I gave him an illustration, 
a problem like this: 

If an article costs you a dollar and 
the actual cost of doing business is 
twenty per cent of the selling price 
and you want to mark it so you can 
get ten per cent net profit, what are 
you going to sell it at? 

You are going to mark it at $1.42. 
Your selling price is one hundred 
per cent, not the wholesale price. 
He asked me if it was not wrong for 
him to add a profit to the cost of 
doing business, and I answered if he 
wanted to be a philanthropist that 
was one thing and if he wanted to 
be a business man and justify him- 
self for being in business, that was 
another thing. 

You have got to consider that 
your cost of doing business is just 
as much a part of your business as 
the cost of your wholesaler. And I 
think it is necessary for you people 
to have a statistical accounting sys- 
tem to tell you things about your 
business. 

In these stores where I have gone 
to work I have yet to find a Sys- 
tem of Accounting that will give me 
an idea of the turnover in the stock, 
in the way I want to know it, and 
which Mr. Retailer should know if 
he is going to prosper. Most of us 
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haven't any conception of what the 
turnover will do for us nor the Way 
to compute it.- If I were running a 
retail store I would forget the cost 
as soon as I got the stuff in stock 
and that is what the biggest depart. 
ment stores in this country are do- 
ing that way. If you go to Harris. 
Emery’s or Younker’s here in Des 
Moines; Marshall Field’s in Chi- 
cago ; Macy’s in New York, or most 
any of the largest houses, you will 


~ invariably find that after the goods 


have entered the warehouse the rest 
of the system is based and computa- 
tions made on the selling price. 
Most of the accounting systems 
cost too much and that is the reason 
we go astray. 

On the question of your turnover: 
I have heard men say the oftener 
you turn your stock the more money 
you make; and that is true if you 
turn your stock right. One man 
told me he had turned his stock 
twelve times in one year, but con- 
fessed that he had lost money; it is 
possible to turn a stock that many 
times and yet lose money and it is 
possible to turn a stock two and 
one-half times and make money. In 
fact, we took this same man’s stock 
and turned it two and a half times 
in a year and he asked us how it 
happened that we turned the stock 
only two and a half times and suc- 
ceeded in giving him thirty-three 
and one-third of the money that he 
had invested in that department. I 
said it was the problem of buying 
and selling. It is the simplest thing 
in the world. 

The big problem is to hold them 
down and keep them from overload- 
ing their department. Buying is 2 
fascinating thing, the most fascinat- 
ing thing in the world outside of 
selling; this was the secret of that 
whole game ; this man had been buy- 
ing stuff at a very close margin and, 
in order to stimulate his trade and 
turn his stock quickly, he had put 
on special sales and sold his stuff at 
practically cost or little more, and 
at the end of the year he didn’t have 
a dollar in the bank to show for his 
department—not a single dollar. So 
don’t kid yourself that every time 
you turn your stock you are going 
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to make some money. Just remem- 
ber you must turn it in the right 
way. 

I once asked the owner of a store 
that was doing a million dollars of 
business a year what it cost him to 
do business and he said twenty per 
cent. I said, “Prove it to me,” and 
then he backed up a little and said 
the manager had told him so. When 
we actually got down to facts we 
found it cost him twenty-three and 
one-half per cent to do business 
and his profits were going right out 
in that three and one-half per cent 
that he didn’t know existed; and 
you take three and one-half per cent 
from a business doing a million dol- 
lars’ worth in a year and you can 
easily figure how he went under. 

I notice the retailers are under- 
taking a thing in the field of com- 
petition which will force you to 
know more and more about your 
business than you ever knew be- 
fore. To illustrate: In going across 
the country last summer, I stopped 
in a town of about eight hundred 
people and I went into a grocery 
store and said I wanted to buy some 
bananas, and he said, “You will get 
them over in the hardware store 
across the street.”’” 1 went over and 
found the bananas, and I comment- 
ed on the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion, and this hardware dealer told 
me that others had gone to handling 
everything in the way of hardware 
and he simply had to put in a stock 
of groceries by way of self-defense. 
It is my belief that in cases of this 
kind it won’t be long until they go 
into something else: that is Bank- 
ruptcy. 

I notice in the field of retailing 
one of the things they are standing 
for in their stores is to teach their 
people to Know Their Goods. 

The knowledge of the distributor 
of what he is putting out to the pub- 
lic is going to play a tremendous 
part in this game. You have got to 
be able to tell the consumer what 
he wants to know about the thing 
that he wants to buy. 

That is the education you have 
got to carry to the public. 

This is the campaign of educa- 
tion that has got to be carried on. 
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No difference what you are sell- 
ing that, in connection with out 
field of salesmanship, is necessary 
to the distribution of your goeds. 
It is a necessity to know how they 
buy and why they buy. 





Novel Creation in 
Work Bench Put 
on Market. 


The Cicero-Chicago Corrugating 
Company, 1542 South Fifty-first 
Court, Cicero, Illinois, is marketing 
a new product known as the “Ringer 
Utility Bench” which is equipped 
with a wood top, and a tool tray 
which prevents small tools, nails, 
bolts, etc., from falling off. The 
drawers are made from one piece 
of heavy steel and equipped with a 
lock, making them substantial and 
that the tools can be 


strong, so 
locked up. 





Displayed in the window, 


equipped with tools, it makes a 
splendid window trim and should be 
the means of real sales, says the 
firm. 

The accompanying half-tone illus- 
tration shows a young man at work 
at the bench, and also the various 
ways in which it can be used. | 

For further information write to 
Cicero-Chicago Corrugating Com- 
pany, 1542 South Fifty-first Court, 
Cicero, Llinois. 








I Coming Conventions 








National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and American Hardware Manu fac- 
turers’ Association, Richmond, Virginia, 
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June 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22, 1923. Her- 
bert P. Sheets, Retailers’ Secretary- 
Treasurer, Argos, Indiana, and Fred- 
erick D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Manufacturers, 18]9 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Texas Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, Dallas, June 21 and 22. 
J. O. Walsh, 1216 Commerce Street, San 
Antonio, Secretary. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, June 25, 1923. J. H. 
Hussie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E. 
Scheske, Secretary, 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary of St. Louis Convention Com- 
mittee, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
Louis Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Allen, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, July 26 and 27, 1923. 
W. F. Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The West Virginia Retail Hardware 
Association, Convention and Exhibit, 
Huntington, West Virginia, January 15 
to 18, 1924. James B. Carson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Con- 
vention and Exhibit, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19 to 22, 1924. James B. Car- 
son, Secretary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 








Retail Hardware Doings | 











Illinois. 

Karl Federer has sold his interest in 
the hardware business at Carbondale to 
his partner, John Y. Stotlar. 

Iowa. 

At Nevada, O. O. Mullen has dis- 
posed of his hardware business to A. 
E. Reedholm. 

The Atlantic Hardware Company at 
Atlantic has sold out to W. F. Stringer- 
fellow. 

G. W. Graham has sold his hardware 
business at Wyoming to A. Beaty. 

Idaho. 

Ray and Harold Brownell have sold 
their hardware store at Hailey to a man 
from Iowa. 

Michigan. 

At Holland, John Vogelsang has 
opened a hardware store at the corner 
of First Avenue and 18th Street. 


Nebraska. 


A. E. Browder has sold his hardware 
store at Albion to William H. Johee. 
Texas. 

sig Springs Hardware Company has 
been incorporated at Big Springs with 
a capital of $25,000. Incorporators are: 
E. H. McDaniel, E. D. Hughes, and O. 
T. Burkett. 

Wisconsin. 

At Columbus, F. F. Ohrmundt has 
purchased the hardware business of G. 
T. Mueller and Son. 

Alex Zollman and his brother Alfred 
have opened a hardware store at 38th 
and North Avenue, Milwaukee. 
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American Stove Company Arranges Costly 


ARTISAN 


Oven Regulator Window Display for Dealers. 


“Trim” Represents Highest Art of Lithographer 
—Fruit and Vegetables Have Natural Colors. 


LTHOUGH canning time is 

still somewhat in the offing, 
the American Stove Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, has worked out sev- 
eral excellent window displays for 
the stove merchant’s use. These 
window displays are not broadcast- 
ed generally, but any Lorain stove 
merchant who wishes to take ad- 
vantage of the assistance which the 
manufacturers offer him, will be 
supplied by writing to the Company. 
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trusting look of assurance on the 
face of the young women shown 
regulating the oven. She knows that 
she can set the regulator and then 
leave the stove to itself without 
danger of burning the goods in the 
oven. 

The stove itself is well placed so 
as to add attractiveness to the whole 
display. 

It may often 
stove merchant has some local item 


happen that the 
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Costly Window Trim of American Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio, Representing 
Highest Art of Lithographer. 


The illustration shown herewith 
represents the most costly window 
display ever gotten out by the 
Company. 

The chief item of interest which 
the display is intended to emphasize 
is, of course, the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. Preserves and the two 
happy youngsters make up the fore- 
ground of the display. Then the 
various kitchen appliances and 
goody good things baked in the oven 
are prominently displayed. 

All of these things are secondary 
to the regulator, however, and are 
intended to show the ease with 
which they can be had. Note the 


of unusual interest which might be 
incorporated into a window display 
to good advantage. In this case the 
stove merchant might submit the 
plans to the advertising department 
of the American Stove Company 
for guidance and in this way 
get expert advice, to the end that 
he will have his own ideas worked 
to the best advantage and the win- 
dow will be arranged to give full 
play to every ounce of pulling 
power. 





When a man begins to blow in 
his money a lot of people get wind 
of it. 
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Robert Walsh Takes Place 
Vacated by F. C. Drake 
Howard Stove & Furnace Co. 


The Howard Stove and Furnace 
Company, Ralston, Nebraska, apn. 
nounces the appointment of Robert 
Walsh as General Manager of the 
Company. 

This appointment is made to fil] 
the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
C. Drake. 

H. M. Bassinger has been ap- 
pointed manager of the furnace de- 


tion of F. 


partment. 

Members of the firm look for- 
ward to a good business through- 
out the entire year of 1923 





New Stove Catalogue and 
Price Lists Issued by 
Fremont Stove Company. 

Of considerable interest to the 
stove trade is the new 16-page cat- 
alogue just issued by the Fremont 
Stove Company, Fremont, Ohio, of 
which A. R. Christy is President 
and General Manager, and H. B. 
Reppetto is Director of Sales. 

The new catalogue is in pamphlet 
form, 4x9 inches, and carries un- 
usually interesting graphic as well 
as written descriptions of the large 
number of different stoves and heat- 
ing appliances manufactured by the 
Company. 

Coal ranges and heaters occupy 
the first few pages of the booklet, 
followed by gas heaters, gas plates 
and laundry stoves. 

Each pamphlet also contains a 
neat stove merchant’s net price list, 
showing discounts for the various 
makes of stoves, beginning May I, 


1923. 





Demand for Gas Heating 
and Cooking Stoves 
in France. 

At present American manufac- 
turers of gas stoves, ranges, and 
water heaters have not built up 4 
very large business in France, the 
chief source of supply being local, 
or from Great Britain. However, 
there is a favorable market for gas 
stoves (more for cooking than heat- 
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ing purposes ), which, if properly 
developed, should yield good results. 

Gas stoves have been marketed 
successfully in France by a British 
stove manufacturer in the following 
manner: He has intrusted his 
agency to a representative in Paris 
who, at the same time, acts as agent 
for two other non-competing BPrit- 
ish firms. The three manufacturers 
each pay their share of the ware- 
house, office and other expenses, and 
give the representative a small sal- 
ary and commission on sales. Goods 
are sold from the 
Paris, the representatives having 
paid, for the account of the manu- 
all transportation and 


warehouse in 


facturers, 
customs charges, so that his cus- 
tomers are quoted a flat rate in 
francs, all charges paid. 

An important point in securing a 
good market is to obtain the ap- 
proval of the gas companies operat- 
ing in each city, as they usually do 
a large business both in selling and 
renting gas heaters, and display 
them in their show rooms in vari- 
ous parts of the city. 

The cost of coal gas varies, ac- 
cording to localities, between 50 and 
60 francs per cubic meter. 





Salesmanship ‘‘Hitting’’ 
on All Six Cylinders. 


In a certain county seat town in 
middle Tennessee there was a hard- 
ware company selling a certain line 
of ranges, whose yearly volume had 
been ten or twelve ranges per year. 
But ranges started to increasing in 
price along with everything else and 
this dealer became despondent over 
the possibility of asking his custom- 
ers such a high price for just a 
stove. He could sell talking ma- 
chines in a hurry—or rather the 
truth is—they sold themselves for 
him and he expected the ranges to 
do the same. 

When this firm went out of busi- 
ness a wide-awake, energetic hard- 
ware man took over the agency and 
in less than twelve months from 
the date he took the agency he had 
sold over one hundred ranges. Un- 
doubtedly the other lines showed 
an increase also. But the point is 


that they were not neglected for 
range sales. 


Now the illuminating fact in con- 
nection with this dealer is that this 
firm used no special stunts, demon- 
Strations or methods to force busi- 
ness. Salesmanship did it, and the 
dealers recipe can be summed by 
saying that he was continually pav- 
ing the way for future sales. If he 
could not see a customer one day, 
he would smooth the way so that 
the sale could be made later on. 
That is the function of salesman- 
ship. We sell to serve you again 
is indeed a good motto. 


Gives Six Ranges Away to 
Pupils in Cooking School. 

Coker and 
chants in Glendale, California, take 
the prize for generosity in giving 
away gas ranges as prizes. Recently 
they advertised in the daily papers 
of their town “Six Ranges Free to 
Pupils of our free Cooking School 
—No Puzzles, No Contests, No 
Obligations. Just your name and 
address dropped in a box and the 
first name out wins.” 


Taylor, stove mer- 


The ranges were Lorain-equipped, 
of the Direct Action variety. Talk 
about being open-hearted—and con- 
fident in your line! They know the 
bread thus cast on the water will 
come back to them all buttered and 
sugared—in the form of more range 


sales! You'll have to go some to 
beat this offer. 
And the bigger credit is due 


Coker and Taylor because of the 
fact that they are located in a town 
somewhat smaller than Chicago! 
Glendale, so the atlas tells us, has 
13,536 people within its 
boundaries. Here’s a record for 
someone to shoot at! Who'll be the 
first to equal it? 


exactly 





Spanish Demand for 
United States Gas 
Stoves Growing. 

The United States, 
France and Germany are the chief 
exporters of gas stoves to Spain, 
the United States having a small 
but growing share of the trade. 


Belgium, 
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Gas stoves.are used in fair quantity 
for cooking and, to a certain extent, 
except in the most southern parts 
of Spain, for purposes of heating 
in winter. 


If gas were to be used exten- 
sively, however, a certain amount of 
educational work would be neces- 
sary, because many people, who 
would welcome the use of gas stoves 
for heating if their convenience 
were better known, now contrive to 
get along without them. } 

The cost of coal gas in Barcelona 
is about $0.09 per cubic meter, 
which is fairly typical of the rates 
in the principal cities of Spain. Fur- 
theremore, coal gas is available in 
nearly all the large cities of Spain, 
as sixty-five factories are operating 
in various parts of the country. 


Co-operative Foundry Company 
Will Add to Plant. 


The Codperative Foundry Com- 
pany plans improvements and addi- 
tions to its stove and furnace plant 
in Rochester, New York. 


Your Show Window Is 
Worth Just What You 
Make It Worth. 


Regarding those show windows, 
here’s how to keep them clean. 

The inside of a glass front should 
be washed with tepid water, applied 
with a chamois, using no soap or 
powder of any kind. Dry with 
chamois and polish with cheesecloth. 

The outside needs different treat- 
ment. Get a mixture of one ounce 
of pulverized whiting, one ounce of 
grain alcohol, one ounce of liquid 
ammonia, and one pint of water. 
Apply this mixture with a soft 
cloth, after having removed the sur- 
face dirt. Let the mixture dry, then 
rub it off. 

Do these few simple things and 
your windows will be clean. And, 
what is more, the glass will shine 
brilliantly and shine for a long time. 

Your show window is worth just 
what you make it worth. And the 
first step in making it worth any- 
thing is to keep it brilliantly clean. 
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Determine What Questions the Goods Advertised Will 
Provoke in the Readers’ Minds, and Aim to Answer 
Those Questions in Your Copy. 


Be Specific, Come to the Point and Quote Prices— 
Eliminate Exaggerations and Vague 


N writing advertising copy, it is 
no longer the policy of retailers 
to belittle the qualities of a com- 
petitor’s wares in a comparative de- 
gree. People are apt to become 





Gasoline Gas 
Stove 


Better Than Gas 


The American Gasoline Gas 
Stove is suverior to the gas 
stove hecause it is su depend- 
able. There is never any 
variation in the quality or 
pressure of.the gas fur this 
is under the operator’s con- 
trol: it is more economical 
than gas. The American Stove 
producing its own gas. When 
burning et full capacity the 
American produces more heat 
than it is possible to secure 
from an ordinary gas flame 
and yet it does not cost any 
more than the average oil 
stove. Come in and look this 
stove over. 
For Sale by 


J. L. LEMEROND 


HARDWARE 
115 N. Broadway 














skeptical or suspicious when they 
see a statement like the following: 
This gasoline gas range is superior 
to the gas stove because it is so de- 
pendable. This is a pretty strong 
statement. It is also customary to 


eliminate the more glaring gram- 
matical errors in the copy. “The 
American stove producing its own 
gas’ is not a complete sentence; it 
is a participle and, therefore, a de- 
pendent clause. In order to correct 
this error the dependent clause 
should be separated from the pre- 
ceding sentence by a comma, or it 
could be made a complete sentence 
by changing the word “producing” 
to “produces.” There are also sev- 
eral commas omitted. The entire 
structure of reading matter is in- 
corporated into one long paragraph. 
It is a well known fact that most 


Generalities. 


here is no sign that people are go- 
ing to flock into your store in pref- 
erence to going to some other store 
for their needs. You have got to 
answer the question, what “about 
it.” And you have got to answer 
it convincingly, so that it will turn 
the housewife’s footsteps into your 
store. 

“We know that housekeepers will 
be interested in our housecleaning 
utensils.” Why do you know this? 
Have they all been into your store 
and told you so? No. Well, then, 
how do you know it? Why should 
they “Buy it from Bush?” 





™ 












“om her home quickly and easily. 


|Buy It of Bush” 


House Cleaning Time is here again, but 
—k HOUuSE-CLEANING:| house cleaning today is not nearly so labori- 

me/ us asit used to be—improved house cleaning equipment has 
made women’s work easier. We know that good housekeepers 
will be interested in our house cleaning utensels — articles that 
enable the housewife to remove every speck of dust and dirt 


THE E. M. BUSH HARDWARE CO. 


503-505 Main Street 





Telephone 198 








people do not like to read long, un- 
broken paragraphs. There are two 
natural breaks in the text where 
new paragraphs should have been 
made. This would have broken the 
reading matter up somewhat and 
it would have looked more inviting 
to the person attracted to it by the 
introductory statement. 

This 6% inch single column space 
could have been used to a much 
greater advantage, had a dittle pains 
been taken to study other adver- 
tisements of the same nature before 
running the ad. 

The ad was run in the Green Pay 
(Wisconsin) Gazette by J. L. Lem- 
erond. 

* * * 

“House cleaning time is here 
again.”” Yes, but what about it? 
Just because housecleaning time is 





This space could have been used 
to much greater advantage if the 
E. M. Bush Hardware Company 
had taken a vacuum cleaner and 
offered some special price on it, 
telling the housewife how she could 
relieve herself of a great deal of 
labor by using the brand of ma- 
chine that you have for sale. None 
of the questions which would nat- 
urally present themselves to a per- 
son reading the ad are answered: 
therefore, it would have little or 
no pulling power. 

If ads are to bring results, they 
must be specific; they must con- 
vince their readers that an unusual 
bargain is being made. It is not 
necessary to overstate or exaggerate 
in the least to make a good, specific 
offer. The ad is reproduced from 
the Evansville (Indiana) Journal. 
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Exists—Price Inflations Have Been Effectively Checked. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Market Slumps, Lacks Buying Movement 
—Tin Declines % Cent—Copper Breaks After Slight Rally. 


USINESS conservatism pre- 
B vails and price inflations have 
been effectively checked by the 
fimely action of the more far-seeing 
bankers and big business men of the 
country. 

The aggregate consumption of 
goods is still very large, with signs 
pointing to a continuation of this 
condition for a long period. 

It is also gratifying to note that 
plant expansions are being held 
within proper limits, in order to in- 
sure a continuation of the present 
healthy condition of the firms. 


The buying movement of non- 
ferrous metals has not yet set in, 
due to the fact that stocks on hand 
are adequate for some time. 


Copper. 

The copper market broke again 
on Monday, May 28, and declined 
about an eighth of a cent. It was 
thought at first that the buying 
movement had set in, but this failed 
to materialize, as manufacturers 
were well covered. 

Electrolytic delivered was being 
sold Tuesday, May 29, at 15 cents. 
Some sellers were offering it at 
14.75 cents and 14.85 cents, but 
there was little buying being done. 
Producers’ price for prompt Elec- 
trolytic delivered was 15 cents, as 
was June and third quarter. 


Tin. 
The recent rally in tin ended and 
this metal declined at least 14 cent. 


The feature of the market May 
30 was the decrease in the offerings 
of Straits tin for prompt or May 
deliveries and sellers were asking a 

4 


premium of '4 cent per pound over 
futures. 


No sales of spot Straits have been 
reported at 42.25 cents, but this was 
the lowest offer for that day. 

On the Metal Exchange 42.12% 
cents was bid for spot, as against 


ofiers to sell May-June shipment 
from the Straits at 42.00 cents. 

June delivery has been sold at 
42.00 cents, with this price now bid, 
and for July or later deliveries there 
are sellers at 42.00 cents. 

Lead. 

The general fate of commodity 
prices has been reflected in the lead 
market also. The slump is to some 
extent a reaction from the boom of 
the first three months of the year. 

The condition in respect to new 
lead business has quieted down, but 
deliveries are being made in good 
vioume. 

The New York quotations for 
prompt and June shipment are 7.25 
to 7.35 cents and 7.20 to 7.30 cents, 
while those at St. Louis for the same 
periods were 7.00 to 7.05 cents for 
prompt and 6.95 to 7.05 cents for 
June. 

Solder. 

Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted 
0-50, $27.25; Commercial 45-55. 
26.25, and Plumbers’, $23.00. 
Zinc. 

Heavy rains in the Joplin district 


fr 1 


have made zinc ore _ production 
somewhat difficult. 

No considerable activity has de- 
veloped in the New York market. 
Consumer buying was very unsatis- 
factory. June shipments have shown 
some activity. 

New York quotations for prompt 
June, 6.75 
cents; July, 6.40 cents; August, 
East St. Louis quota- 
Prompt, 6.40 


shipment 6.75 cents; 


6.35 cents. 
tions are as follows: 
cents; June, 6.40 cents; July, 6.35 
cents; August, 6.30 cents. 


Wire and Nails. 


Producers of wire and nails at 
Chicago see no chance of increasing 
their production and, therefore, have 
no chance of catching up on their 
orders outstanding. 


Price was no consideration and 
more stress was being placed upon 
deliveries and the ability to get or- 
ders booked. 

The prices were unchanged from 
last week. 

Tin Plate. 

Foreign tin plate sources are shut 
off for the time being by the high 
prices, delivery costs, etc. 

The domestic tin plate mills are 
so well filled with orders that they 
are compelled to turn down a great 
deal of business. 

The great majority of mills seem 
to be comfortably sold up through 
the third quarter, on the basis of 
the production they are likely to 
have. 

No price has been made for 
fourth quarter, so that that period is 
not being considered. The mills do 
not expect to be able to operate at 
any higher rate than at present, say 
85 per cent of full capacity, at any 
time in the third quarter, while there 
are chances of hot weather sending 
the production down at times. 

The tin plate market is quotable 
squarely at the regular price of 
$5.50, with higher prices ruling on 
undesirable orders, and $5.75 usual- 
ly quoted as the regular export 
price. There is fair export inquiry, 
and for specific lots rather than sim- 
ply base boxes. 

Sheets. 

Sheet transactions have been 
rather large throughout the week. 
Producers are freer to sell and were 
making less effort to secure pre- 


miums. 


Distributors and manufacturing 
concerns in sheets have been busy 
and are likely to continue busy for 
quite a while. They have been 
ready to take hold and the mills 
lately have been allowing them to 
take hold. 

Premiums have not disappeared 
from the sheet market as a whole, 
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but they have practically disappeared 
in the case of what should be, the 
market leader, black sheets. 

There is no talk of any price for 
third quarter but the 3.85 cent price 
of the leading interest. Even fairly 
prompt shipment can be secured at 
this figure and if spot shipment can- 
not be had at this price the fact is of 
no particular consequence, for there 
is no evidence of any considerable 
tonnage going at a premium. 

In galvanized there is an easier 
market position, but the 5.25 cent 
price, which is $5.00 a ton premium 
over the regular figure, has not dis- 
appeared. 

In blue annealed there seems to 
be a good bit of business being done 
at 3.25 cents, which likewise in- 
volves a $5.00 a ton premium over 
the regular figure. 

Automobile sheets present a curi- 
ous position. It is probably correct 
to say that substantially all the sales 
of independents are at 5.70 cents. 











As this represents a premium of 
$7.00 a ton over the leading inter- 
est’s price, which is 5.35 cents, the 
price considered by itself shows a 
strong market, but on the other side 
there is the interesting fact that 
there is very little contracting for 
third quarter, and in that respect 
the market is far from being a 
strong one. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $22.00 to $22.50; 
old iron axles, $27.00 to $27.50; 
steel springs, $23.00 to $23.50; No. 
1 wrought iron, $17.00 to $17.50; 
No. 1 cast, $20.00 to $21.00, all 
per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, Io cents; 
light brass, 5% cents; lead, 5 cents: 
zinc, 4 cents; and cast aluminum, 
15% cents. 


Interest Reviving in Pig Iron Market for Third 
Quarter Buying—Concessions Offered 
on Resale Iron. 


Pittsburgh Basic Iron Obtainable at §28; Birming- 
ham Quotes $27, While Inquiry at Chicago Quickens. 


HERE is a slight interest be- 
ing shown in third quarter pig 
buying. Considerable weak- 
ness characterizes the Pittsburgh 
pig iron market, however. 

Basic iron is obtainable from pro- 
ducers at $28, valley, with prices 
on the resale iron at from 25 to 50 
cents per ton under that available. 

Malleable is quoted at $29. to 
$29.50, valley, while the representa- 
tive price on gray forge is $28 to 
$28.50. 

Although it is not general as yet, 
a slightly improving condition in in- 
quiries for pig iron at Chicago for 
third quarter is noted. 

Buyers show more interest and 
there is more activity than at any 
time in the past six or eight weeks. 

Practically no resale iron is 
offered in this market and all is ab- 
sorbed quickly. 


iron 


Melters press for deliveries, but 
some southern iron is far behind. 

Southern furnaces are receiving 
some new business in pig iron, prac- 
tically all in small lots and quota- 
tions show no weakening, with $27 
base being named. Some of the 
smaller furnace interests announce 
orders on hand will last at least un- 
til October 1, while larger producers 
assert that the expected third quar- 
ter output has been well covered. 
Inquiries are slow. 

Labor supplies at furnaces, mills 
and foundries in the Birmingham 
district continue short: Much of 
the labor working in ore mines and 
in coal mines has left for northern 
plants. The labor situation, there- 
fore, is far from being easy in this 
district. 

The weekly pig iron report of the 
Rogers, Brown & Company, Cincin- 
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nati, Ohio, is as follows: 

“There was improvement in pig 
iron inquiry the past week. While 
not much, it indicated that some 
buyers concluded they could prob. 
ably do better by purchasing at this 
time than to await the general buy. 
ing movement, which will start 
soon. 

“It is a certainty that buyers wil] 
have to take up the question of their 
third quarter needs shortly. 

“T4 the melt of iron continues at 
the rate it has been consumed in the 
last several months, a very large 
tonnage of iron will be needed for 
third quarter delivery. 

While some furnaces claim to be 
virtually sold up for that delivery, 
there will probably be enough iron 
available to take care of the amount 
that will be required, although some 
difficulty may be encountered in 
procuring favorite brands and de- 
sired analyses. 

“The foundry coke market re- 
mained unchanged so far as new 
inquiry was concerned. 
were about the same, excepting in 
the Connellsville region, where 
some were obtainable at 
from 25 to 50 cents per ton less. 


Prices 


brands 


“The furnace grade was in bet- 
ter demand and several large orders 
were entered covering blast furnace 
requirements through the third 


quarter. 





Earliest Production of Steel 
in the United States. 


The first steel produced in the 
United States, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the 
Interior, was probably made in Con- 
necticut in 1728, by Samuel Higley 
and Joseph Dewey. Crucible steel 
was first successfully produce in the 
United States in 1832 at the works 
of William and John H. Gerrard, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
was first made in this country in 
September, 1864, by William F. 
Durfee, at an experimental plant at 
Wyandotte, Michigan, and open- 
hearth steel in 1864 by the New 
Jersey Steel & Iron Co., at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Bessemer steel 

















